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Is 1r PurE?—About the first question 
asked by every one, when you offer them 
honey, is “Is it pure?” Why, of course it 
is. The “doctored honey” is out of the 
market now—there being no call for it, who 
would be so foolish as to manufacture it ? 
To a large extent, bee-keepers are to blame 
for this. A few ata convention raised the 
cry, and all followed suiit—crying, impure! 
when the fact is that ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of all the honey on the market is 
and has been pure. 

This foolish cry militating against extract- 
ed and comb honey alike, has done much to 
“bear” the market, as well as to prevent 
many from using it that would otherwise 
have done so. 


Pure honey can now be bought at a less | 


price than the manufactured article can be | terest, and can be hung on a tack on the 


| side of the hive. Concerning these slates, 


We sometimes fear that some have heard | ittond J. 3, Buscks says: 


produced for, so that bug-bear is played 
out ! 


the cry of impurity so long, that they think 
something must be impure. Hence, when 
showing a piece of pure, yellow beeswax 
foundation a few days ago to a person, we 
were saluted with—“Is is pure? I don’t 
think so; do you?” 

If bee-keepers thus sound the key-note 
and even commence the song, is it any 
wonder that a whole choir of voices should 
join in the refrain ? 





WHITE’s ExTRACTOR.—Since our last is- 
sue friend White has made a vast improve- 
ment in the frame of his extractor—making 
it of four posts and mortised frame. The 
top is covered by a substantial and conveni- 
ent cap; one-half being hinged to lift up 
with ease, and the whole can be unhooked 


or taken apart and cleaned with ease. With 
this strainer arrangement, when one is 
through extracting, the honey is also strain- 
ed; and as it holds 75 lbs. of honey, more or 
less, it can be used as a receptacle for it till 


ready for bottling. This improved extract- | 


or is sold for $15. 


| crops of magnificent honey result. 
shipments from single districts in this 





| hives. 





CALIFORNIA HoneEy.—In a review of the 
honey products of San Diego for 1876, the 
Chicago Times says that the honey product 
comes in third. It says: 

The product last year was 1,277,155 tbs. 
The production and exportation of aay | is 
among the chief features of business life 
here. One oo in this county has over 
two thousand hives, and for men to main- 
tain from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
hives is no uncommon thing. The immense 
floral beeceess A of the coyntry joined to its 
phenomenally splendid climate, keeps the 
trees in thriving condition, and a 

e 


neighborhood amounted in some cases last 
year to over 100 tons of honey. 





REGISTERING SLATES.—By special re- 
quest we hive got some slates, 3x4 inches 
with a hole in the centre, for hanging on 
They are very useful to note the 
condition of colony, time of swarming, or 
putting on of boxes, ete., or any item of in- 


“We can do everything with the slates 
that we can do with card registers, and they 
are more durable. We take particular 
pains in rearing young queens to note 
what particular queen-mother such a queen 


| cell was reared from. With slates we can 


keep up a pedigree of our queens. Itis a 
peculiar satisfaction to us when we find a 


| virgin queen hatched, and extra nice in 
| color, shape and size, to know what mother 
| she was bred from. 


We do al) our breeding 
of queens, or rearing of them, from our 
choicest stock, and always know from what 
queen they were reared. We shall want 
100 of the slates at once.” 

We can sell them for 3 cts. each, or by the 
hundred for $2.50; they must be sent by ex- 
press. 





(Ss The Our Home Journal, of New 
Orleans, La., copies our article on Mr. Mc- 


. | Connell’s invention, but gives THE AMERI- 
in afew minutes and the inside examined | 


CAN BEE JOURNAL no credit for it, and 
thus palms it off as its own. 





Mr. Epiror: In the last number of the 
JOURNAL you noted a remedy for bee 
stin I know of a good one, too, which I 
shall be obliged to you a Put moist 
earth on the part affected, and it will cure 
it. J. A. JONES. 
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Eggs laid in Queen Cells. 


The following letter is from T. F. 
Bingham, Abronia, Mich.: 


“EDITOR JOURNAL—I send this day 3 queen 
cells taken from the edges of combs in which 
there were no other eggs within several cells. 
They are at the bottom of these cells just as 
queens lay eggs. The hive is two-story and 
tull of bees,and ready to swarm. I intended 
to send you such cells for several seasons, but 
i always find them when too busy. Look at 
the size—drone cell size—and then think of 
the Wagner theory. If people only wrote as 
facts what they knew for sure, how it would 
cut down ‘bad premises.’ I could now find a 
thousand such cells in my apiary, each with 
just such an egg and just such a size, and so 
Situated as to leave no doubt what they were 
made for, and that the queens laid the eggs in 
them in every case, as designed by the bees.” 


These queen cells, nicely Proms ina 
box, came duly to hand, and proved to 
a what friend Bingham describes. 

he exact truth cannot be ascertain- 
ed all at once. We are obliged to learn 
by degrees—* here a little and there a 
little.” Hence theories once pronounc- 


ed sound by even wise men are proved | 
to be false, and must be discarded— | 


however much we may respect the 
authors of them. 

We do not doubt that the eggs were 
laid in these cells by the queen, their 
appearance and. situation leaving no 


room for such ae many | 


still cling to the old idea that the 


queen never lays an egg in a queen- | 
cell; that such are invariably placed | 


there by the workers. 


It would not be wisdom for us to | 


swallow everything advanced as truth 


by our worthy and respected predeces- | 


sor—Mr. Wagner. In our explorations 


of the mine of knowledge we often find | 


where ‘‘the fathers” were mistaken, 


just as our children who may delve | 


deeper into that mine, will find where 
we erred and misapprehended. 

- The use of the word “ apiarian” as a 
noun illustrates the point. The pio- 
neers of apiculture in this country not 
only so used it, but defended its use 
(see A. B. J., vol. vii, page 111) not- 
withstanding the fact that all the most 
learned lexicographers and philologists 
of the age have decided that ‘‘apiarist”’ 
is the proper orthography of the noun. 


It is not our province to be groping | 


in the darkness of the past—but in the 
bright sunshine of the present to 
search for truth as for hidden treasure 
—thanking our predecessors for all the 
light they have thrown upon our path- 
way, and using that light to assist us 
to vigorously persecute our investiga- 
tions, knowing that the citidal of Hea- 
ven’s great laws is to be entered only 
by those who untiringly search for 
these hidden treasures, we should 
press on towards that prize—and be 
satisfied with no one’s “say so’’—ever 
demanding the pfoof for all that is ad- 
vanced for fact and truth. 








Notes and Queries. 





COMB-FOUNDATION MACHINES. 

“I have been thinking of getting a small 
machine for making comb foundation. I 
see you advertise one for $30 to make nar- 
row strips for boxes, ete. I wish you would 
give a cut ofitin THE JOURNAL; cuts as- 
sist us in getting a correct idea of anything. 
Do you think it will work well ?” 

JAMES BEsT. 

{Certainly; we have no reason to doubt 
but that Novice’s $30 machine will work 
like acharm. We know of several having 
them, and have heard of no one complain- 


NOVICE’S SIX-INCH MACHINE. 


ing. He guarantees the machine to give 
perfect satisfaction. As wax is a hard sub- 
stance it requires considerable power to run 
a large machine, but the small one will run 
comparatively easy, and turn out good 
work. There is quite a “knack” in doing it, 
which will have to be acquired, as with 
everything else.—Ep.] 


MIGNONNETTE AS BEE FEED. 

San Fernando, Cal., May 29, 1877.—**Please 
answer the following questions: 

1. How much land will suffice for 50 
hives? 

2. How much seed would you put on half 
an acre? 

3. What price is it ? 

4. Does it require much water ?” 

H. H. HowARD. 

{1. Should prefer borage or tall Chinese 
mustard to mignonnette. I have no data 
from which to answer the first question; 
but should suppose ten acres would keep 
the 50 colonies pretty busy, after bloom 
commenced, which is after white clover 
and alsike bloom. 
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2. I think 6 Ibs. would sow an acre. 

3. Cost of seed from $2 to $10, according 
to variety. 

4. It grows well through dry weather; 
better in wet. Does well on all kinds of 
soil. After it blooms—July 1st—bees work 
on it till late in autumn.—A. J. Cook.] 


VAN DEUSEN’S BEE FEEDERS. 


“Mr. Epiror: I want to geta good bee 
feeder, and think 1 should like the Van 
Deusen. Can you not describe it in the 
JOURNAL, as no doubt many others would 
like to get such a description as well as 


me?” JOHN R. GOSSAGE. 


[The present season has shown the neces- 
sity of feeding, in order to save colonies 
that would have perished without it. So 
much cold and wet weather this spring pre- 
vented bees from gathering sufficient to live 
on. 

The following cuts show the manner of 
filling and bees feeding from the under side. 


| LS 


C. C. Van Deusen thus describes his feed- 
ers and their operation: 
A tin can of any desired capacity is made. 


This is furnished with a perforated tin | 


cover, and a rim peapeetion about 4 inch, 
which forms a shallow chamber for the 
bees to occupy while removing the feed. 

An air tight connection is made between 
the can and perforated cover by means of a 
small strip of rubber, applied in a very 
simple manner. The feed is poured into 
the can, and the feeder quickly inverted 
and set over an open hole in the top of the 
hive, or directly on the frames. This brings 
the perforated surface on the under side, 
very close to the bees and in the best pos- 
sible place for them to reach and remove 
the feed without leaving the cluster. 

It may be set on wire-cloth and the bees 
will readily reach through and remove the 
feed when so used. 

It does not ventilate the hive, and can be 
used at any season of the year. ‘" quan- 
tity of feed, from a spoonful to the full 
capacity of the feeder, may be furnished to 
the bees at a time. ‘ 

It works equally well with thick honey or 
very thin syrup. 

Is easily opened and closed, requiring but 
a moment to fill it—a great saving of time 
over many of the ordinary modes of feed- 


ing. 

ii is adapted to any style of hive in use, 
and, if properly sealed, there is no chance 
for any waste of feed, as the atmospheric 
pressure will prevent any escape of feed 
except as taken by the bees. 





| 
| 





Sheboygan Co., Wis., June 16, 1877.—“ I 
now have 22 colonies of blacks and 5 Itali- 
ans. They are doing finely; they are in 
Hart hives. I wish to Italianize all of the 
blacks. When would you recommend do- 
ing it? Would you recommend trying to 
raise the queens or would it be best to buy 
them? y idea was to let them go just as 
they are until after the honey season, and 
then insert Italian queens. Would it be 
best to put themin now ? It looks like a 
big job for me to raise and fertilize Italian 
queens with so many black bees. 

**] divided several colonies; after 8 or 10 
days they gave new swarms; some from 
the old hive and some from the new. Did 
they make queen cells after I divided them, 
or were they already formed, and if so, 
ought I to have destroyed them? 

JONATHAN STODDARD. 

| This is a good time to lItalianize. It 
would be best to purchase some queens, as 
new blood is a good thing for the apiary. 
You must have overlooked the queen cells 
when dividing. It saves time to give both 
colonies a queen, if you have it, destroying 
all the queen cells. If you have no extra 
queens, destroy all but one queen cell in 
the queenless colony. You would find a 
good manual of the apiary very convenient 
to consult at all times.—EpD.] 

- en 0-8 OO 

ADDITIONS TO OUR MusEUM.—And now 
comes Novice with his two-story hive, ar- 
ranged for comb honey in small sectional 
frames; chaff division board, feeder, trans- 
ferring clasps, queen cage, cheese cloth, 
iron block for frame making, etc.,—all of 
which will be interesting to our visitors. 

John R. Lee, of Oxford, O., has sent us 
one of his hives. It has 10 deep frames 
with the bottom bar in the shape of a V, 
and 9 shallow frames on top for surplus, 
with close top bars. Everything that drops 
runs out on the inclined plane bottom. 

Kratzer Bros. & Stauber, whose hive—the 
Concord—is advertised in the JOURNAL, 
have placed one in our office for criticism 
and inspection. lt is a two-story, double- 
walled hive, with several new features, and 
attracts attention among our visitors. 

—-——__+e 9 2o____—__ 

Friend Bingham has sent us his new $1. 
smoker. It is just like the 
$1.50 one, only smaller; 
and is suitable for those 
having but two or three 
hives. The accompanying 
cut gives a good idea of all 
his smokers. He also 
makes a larger size, for 
those having large apiaries. 
It is sent for $2.00. The 
dollar one is put up for 
mailing and sent post-paid 
for $1.25. 
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House Apiaries. 


In response to a request, we give the fol- 
lowing description of a modern house api- 
ary building, in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
For the illustrations our thanks are due to 
friend A. I. Root, who remarked that they 





omsAa-O0 
give a good idea of his own house apiary, 
with the exception of some of the ornamen- 
tation. His description is as follows: 


My house apiaries are constructed of a 
square or oblong shape, but our objections 


to such, would be the difficulty of getting | 


the bees out of the corners of the room (this 
—_ be obviated by having a square house 
w 

the increased danger o 


and queen get into the wrong hives. From 





the doors at two opposite corners) and | 
having both bees | 


the engraving of the house apiary and dia- 
gram of the ground plan given herewith, it 
will be seen that only three hives are on a 
side. The bees from the central one will of 
course rs their own entrance, and 
those at each side, being the end of the row, 
will also find theirs without trouble. To 
make the entrance to each hive still more 
conspicuous we take advantage of the bat- 

















tens on the building, as will be seen from 
the diagram. The building is made of pine 
or other boards 1 foot in width, and these 
boards which are put on up and down, con- 
stitute the entire frame of the building. Six 
of them putas close together as they will 
come conveniently, form one of the eight 
sides, and the cracks are covered with a 
beveled batten, one edge of the corner 
boards being beveled slightly, that the bat- 
ten may close the corner crack also. 
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A, represents one of the heavy outer 
doors, and B, the light door with glass sash; 
these doors are the same, on both the east 
and west sides of the building. G, is the 
shelf that runs entirely around the room, 
on which the hives are placed. It is about 
31 ft. from the floor, and should be about 
18 in. wide. The hives are made by a 
simple division board E, that holds a pair 
of metal rabbets on its upper edge, one fac- 
ing each wae the combs are hung on these, 
and when all are in place, a sheet of glass, 
F, bound with tin around its edges, closes 
the hive by being hung in the rabbets the 
same as are the frames. The top of the 
hive is closed by the usual sheet of duck. 
During winter and spring, the bees are pro- 
tected by thick cha 
duck sheets. It will be seen that these 
sheets of glass face the spectator on all 
sides of the room, and when during the 
working season, we can see the bees filling 


Whe APIELSTAS IT 00h Be 
os 
a poms C7. 


af 


DIAGRAM OF INTERIOR. 


sections and building comb just back of 
these glass division boards, the effect is 
more beautiful than can well be imagined. 
The room should afford as few corners 
where stray bees may get a lodging, as pos- 
sible, and to this end, we close the triangu- 
lar corners by bits of board I,I. They ma 
have a knob on top, and these boxes will 
then serve for little cupboards in which to 
keep various utensils. If the room is open 
a great deal, the bees are inclined to waste 
time in buzzing against the glass, therefore 
it may be well to havea cloth curtain to 
drop over them, except when we wish to 
examine the progress of the colony. _ 


To prevent the house from becoming 
damp, we need a ventitator H, in the centre 
of the ceiling, about a foot square, and we 
can also have a trap door in the centre of 
the floor to admit cool air from the cellar, 
during very hot weather. D,is the door- 
step, and the entrances are shown through 
the walls, just by the battens. It will be 
observed that the middle hive on each side, 
has its entrance through, or rather under 
the batten; this is that the bees may have 
an additional mark for their own hive, for 








cushions laid on the | 





the entrances—2 in. auger holes—at the 
sides, are made at the right and left of the 
battens. This plan seems to werk well, for 
we have lost fewer queens in the house 
splery than from any of our out-door hives. 

he battens are also a shade darker in 
color, than the rest of the house; thus mak- 
ing them ornamental as well as useful. A 
light drab is a very pretty color for such a. 
er 

Besides the hives we have just described 
on the shelf, we have precisely the same 
arrangement of them on the floor, or if pre- 
ferred, raised on a little platform a couple 
of inches above the floor. In extracting, we 
ean get along very well with the lower tier, 
by removing the sheet of glass, and shaking 
the bees on the floor close to their combs; 
with the upper ones, we find it best to 
stand on a chair or box, and shake them on 
top the frames close to the wall. If they 
scatter about, and threaten to run all over 
the walls and ceiling, take the next on the 
other side, unt:l they get back, assisting 
them meanwhile with a little smoke. For 
comb honey, we work just as we do with 
the out-door hives. 


Se ae i an 


Dr. JOHANN DzIEKzON.—His Majesty, 
the German Emperor and King, has bestow- 
ed upon Dr. Dzierzon the Order of the 
Crown, 4th elass, in consideration of his 
services in the elevation of bee-culture. 


+ << -+ e 


CONVENTION OF GERMAN AND AUSTRI- 
AN BEE-CULTURISTS.—The 22nd Wander- 
sammlung Deutcher und Oesterreichis- 
cher Bienenwirthe will be held in the 
Austrian city of Linz, on the Danube, Sept. 
17 to 20,1877. Foreign as well as native 
bee-culturists are cordially invited to be 
present and to exhibit bee products or 
apiarian implements. These conventions 
are often attended by 1,000 to 1,200 mem- 
bers. 


oceo CC TC 


(as A. C. Atwood, Vanneck, Ontario, 
Canada, is an agent for THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, and will receive subscrip- 
tions, etc., at our regular rates. 


—-_-+- Cl” 


(= Some one has written us a postal 
card from Texas, complaining that the May 
and June numbers have not been received, 
but signed no name—leaving it impossible 
for us to attend to the business, till the 
name of the subscriber is sent. 





{3§" Demorest’s Monthly Magazine of 
Fashions is on our table, and is filled to 
overflowing with choice matter valuable to 
the ladies of every household. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the model parlor 
magazine of America. Its subscription 
price is $3.15, but we club it with the A. B. 
J. and supply both for $4.50 a year. 
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Southern Totes, 


GLEANED BY 
W. J. ANDREWS, - COLUMBIA, TENN. 





Explanatory. 

When it became known that Moon’s Bee- 
World—a Southern journal devoted to bee- 
culture—had ceased to have any further 
existence, several of the patrons and corres- 
pondents of that journal, whose names had 
through its columns become as familiar as 
household words, wrote us, making the 
request that we commence the publication 
of a journal which would be in the interest 
of Southern bee-keepers. 

From an extensive correspondence with 
Mr. A. F. Moon, the owner and publisher of 


the Bee World, we had grave doubts | 
whether the enterprise could be made to | 


pay. To satisfy cur minds on that point, | the honey-dew, informed us that he had 


before we would agree to commence the 
publication of such a journal, we concluded 
to, and did insert an advertisement in the 
several bee papers, calling on those dispos- 
ed to encourage such an enterprise to for- 
ward us their names. A number have done 
so, to whom we return our sincere thanks, 
yet the number is not sufficient, even to 
justify the issuance of a specimen number. 
Among those who did send us their names, 
fully one-half reside in the Northern States, 
we have therefore decided to abandon the 
enterprise, and have made arrangements 
with the publisher of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for a “Southern Department” in 
that journal. This department we will con- 
duct to the best of our ability, and we hope 
to have the assistance of many Southern 
bee-keepers in our efforts. To those ad- 
vanced in the art we would ask that you 
write us your experience, for the columns 


of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, that 
others may profit thereby; to those who are 
new beginners or wanting any light, we 
would say write us, propend all the ques- 
tions you like, and so far as our informa- 
tion extends we will cheerfully impart it to 
you through these columns. é 
It is a delightful pastime to us to thus aid 
others. We did not engage in bee-culture 
for any pecuniary = that might be deriv- 
ed from it, but solely for the recreation it 
affords, and a love to study the habits of 
this most useful of the insect creation; 
therefore we again say write us, don’t be 
fearful of boring us, for we assure you, 
you, will not. W. J. A. 


—< 2 


Since the ruling of the Postmaster Gener- 
al, the queen breeders in this locality have 
been sending queens by express. To-day 
June 6th, the express agent decided to sen 
no more queens tnless the charges were 
prepaid on them. W.J. A. 











Honey-Dew. 


Honey-dew, as it is called, has existed in 
great abundance with us this spring, and 
our little busy insects have taken it in pre- 
ference to the poplar and white clover blos- 
soms. Quite a number of our friends have 
brought us in leaves containing it. It is 


‘found chiefly on the leaves of oak trees. 


Many have asked us for an explanation con- 
cerning it. We invariably replied that it 
was the product of the wood louse, which 
was doubted, but by a close inspection, 
myriads of these insects were found on the 
under-side of the leaves. They are so small 
that they are scarcely discoverable with the 
naked eye. Some express grave doubts as 
to its being the product of this insect, called 
aphides, and claim that they are present, in 
search of the dew. 

Since writing the above, one of our 
friends who brought us in a specimen of 


been making a close inspection of it, and 
has become thoroughly convinced that it is 
produced by the aphides; that he noticed 
on the leaves of a linn tree standing near 
an oak containing a large quantity of it; 
that there was none on the leaves of the 
linn only on that side next to the oak. 
W.J.A. 
—————__+_0-> 
SENDING BEES BY MAIL. 

Natchitoches, La., May 30, 1877.—“I have 
just received from Dr. Brown, Augusta, 
Ga., by mail, a queen. Why does not your 
P. M. mail them. I have just introduced 
her, and think she is O. K. Hope you will 
mail one shortly. She was only 5 or 6 days 
on the way; think one from you would 
come in less time. How long before I can 
raise queens from this one to be pure ?” 

J. MeCoox. 

{We have had several queens from Dr. 
Brown ourselves, and like his strain of bees 
very well. 

There are a number of postmasters who 
receive queens in the mail. Ours did so 
for two seasons, and frankly states, and so 
wrote to the Postmaster General, that they 
were entirely harmless in the mail. The 
fact of some postmasters receiving and for- 
warding queens, and ours refusing to do so, 
places us in an awkward position, and gives 
others an advantage over us. We however 
succeeded in getting the route agent to re- 
ceive one in the mail addressed to you, with 
the positive assurance that he would not 
receive any more. 

You can commence rearing queens from 
the one you received of Dr. Brown in ten 
days after introducing her. The purity of 
the queens you rear from her will depend 
on her purity. If she proves to be purely 
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fertilized, then the queens reared from her 
will also be pure; but may, and in all 
probability will, mate with black drones, 
the progeny will then be hybrids. After 
you have hybridized all your stocks, re- 
move your queens and raise others and you 
will soon have all your colonies purely 
Italianized.—w. J. A.] 


COVERING FOR FRAMES. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., June 7,1877.—‘Again 
I ask your counsel. As you know my hives 
are (for Gallup frames) 12x12x18 inside 
measure; there is a strip nailed 1 inch all 
round from top, and a cap fits over the top 
and rests on said strip. ‘The cap is 6 inches 
deep above the frames when in place. Now 
I wish you would tell me what is the most 
economical and yet sufficient covering on 
top of the frames? What do you cover up 
your frames with?” S. C. DoDGE. 

{ We have tried the honey board, quilts, 
sheet tin, domestic—in fact everything we 
have heard of, except straw mats. This 
year it occured to us to try enameled oil 
duck. We did so on a few hives at first, 
and were so pleased with it that we now 
have it on all our hives. The bees do not 
eut through it nor stick it so tight with pro- 
polis but that it is easily removed. There 
is a great difficulty in removing propolis 
from plain duck and other substances, but 
with the enameled oil cloth we have no 
difficulty in this respect whatever. A few 
minutes exposure to the sun will remove it 
entirely. This spring being our first trial 
of it, we cannot say how it will answer for 
wintering, but fear it will be too close. I 
shall try it as an experiment on a few hives. 
—wW. J. A.) 

—_ —~> + <b +o 


Our Honey. 


The main honey crop of our Northern 
friends, and that most highly prized by 
them, is gathered from white clover. We 
have seen many beautiful specimens of this 
honey. Friend Muth sent us, this spring, 
one dozen 1-tb jars of it. We had hoped to 
secure quite a yield of it in our own 
apiaries this year, but were unable to do so. 
Its bloom has existed and still exists in 
great profusion with us, but with its early 
blooming we also had the black locust, 
which is very rich in its secretion of honey, 
and our bees took it in a, and no 
sooner had the blooms of the locust fallen, 
when our poplar (tulip) trees came in bloom 
and again they took it in preference. We 
have extracted a considerable amount of 
honey, but it is very dark, being from the 
poplar and honey-dew. Our linn (basswood) 
trees are just commencing (June 4th) to 
bloom. This is our principal dependence 
for honey. We are now engaging in ex- 
tracting the yey 4 from all our hives, in 
order to keep the linn honey to itself. a 

W. J. A. 





Foreign Dotes, 


GLEANED BY FRANK BENTON. 











REMEDY FOR STINGs.—M. Griffon says, 
after describing in L’ Apiculteur a hive 
designed by its inventor to enable one to 
avoid stings, ‘‘ This, even if true, amounts 
to nothing with the practical apiarist, who, 
besides not fearing the stings of his bees, 
has other means to guarantee safety. If, 
notwithstanding his precautions, he is 
stung, he has at hand the simplest and most 
efficacious remedy; that is, a moisten 
many times with saliva the wound made by 
the sting, which should be removed as soon 
as possible. I have tried all the means re- 
commended—alkalies and all other liquids, 
juices of herbs, ete.—but none of them have 
succeeded as well with me as the first one 
mentioned, simple as it is.” 


DorEs TAKING THE HONEY FROM THE 
PLANT INJURE IT ?—Some horticulturists 
complain that flowers visited by bees wither 
more rapidly than those protected from 
their contact. There is nothing pirenee 
about this, for it is simply the result of the 
fecundation of the stigma of the plant visit- 
ed by the bee. But certain gardeners claim 
that by removing the honey or juice of the 
nectaries of flowers, bees hinder the com- 
plete development of the fertilizing organs 
of plants. This is a great mistake; and M. 
Adrien de Jussieu says, in his Cours Ele- 
mentaire de Botanique: ** One can remove 
the nectaries, or at least their contents, 
without injury to the fertility of the flower, 
and without retarding the maturity of the 
fruit.”” The bee injures the fruit no more 
than the flowers.—Aug. Pillain, in L’ Api- 
culteur. 


Mr. E. HILBERT, AND THE CyYPRIAN 
BEE.—M. Emile Hilbert, of Maciejewo, is 
one of the many learned and enthuiastic 
apiarists to be found in Germany. He is a 
aap ey observer, who permits no obstacle 

stop his progress. his is proved by his 
study of foul brood, which has led him to 
the discovery of a remedy for this terrible 
affection. e is particularly enthusiastic 
as regards foreign bees—better races, and 
believes in the improvement of our native 
bees by crossing. To the exhibition of in- 
sects he sent the Cree bee, which had 
not been introduce n France. His little 
colony of Cyprians, even more marked in 
character than the Italians, is eagerly 
sought after. The committee accorded M. 
Hilbert an abeille @honneur (a bee honor 
for his introduction of the Cyprian bee an 
for his investigations concerning foul- 
brood.—Report concerniny Apiculture at 
the Exhibition of Insects in 1876. 


ADULTERATION OF HonEy.—The follow- 
ing was read before the Societe d’ Apicul- 
teur dela Somme: The substances which 
serve for the adulteration of honey are of 
two kinds—those soluable in water, as for 
example, the sugar of glucose; and those 
which are insoluable,such as starch, raw 
and parched flours, ete. 

Sugar of glucose cannot be recognized 
positively except by a chemical analysis; 
nevertheless, persons who are accustomed 
to the use of honey recognize it quite readi- 
ly, because the sedimentary sugar hinders 
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the forming of the elongated crystals which 
the honey assumes and gives it rather an 
acid taste. 

For the detection of substances insoluble 
in cold water it is only necessary to disolve 
30 grammes of honey in 100 grammes of cold 
water. The honey disolves completely 
when it contains no foreign matter; if 
otherwise, the insoluble substances will fall 
to the bottom after standing an half hour; 
the liquid is then carefully decanted, and if 
one wishes to know the nature of the mat- 
ter added to the honey—whether flour or 
sand—the residue is placed ina porcelain 
vessel, with twice its weight of water, and 
then boiled. If the substance is flour there 
will be a kind of starch formed ina few 
moments; if sand is present it will remain 
at the bottom of the vessel.—M. Dermigny, 
Pharmacist. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE TO COUNTERACT 
THE PRODUCTION OF DRONES IN A COL- 
ony ?—At the Breslau Wunderversumm- 
lung, last fall, the discussion of this ques- 
tion brought forth the following remarks 
from Herr Hildebrand: ‘‘ As soon as an 
unusual production of drones occurs, one 
should ascertain whether the cause is 

ueenlessness or a worthless condition of 
the queen. In the latter case the queen is 
to be removed and the drone brood replaced 
by combs ae worker eggs. In order 
to prevent any such case arising, an exact 
record of the age of the queens should be 
kept, for thus the apiarist is able to know 
when queens are likely to become worthless 
from age, and can replace them by young 
ones.” 

THE USE OF ROBBER BEES.—‘ Use!”’ 
does the thoughtful reader exclain. And 
yet it is true that robber bees are of some 
use. They perform, as it were, the work of 
local police; for where they penetrate the 
colonies are not in order; there the weak, 
starving, or queenless colonies, or defective 
hives are to be found; or the bee-keeper is 
himself careless in the handling of honey 
or other sweets. The first thing should be 
a thorough revision of the apiary; if the 
opening of hives be avoided, weak or queen- 
less colonies united, the entrances contract- 
ed, gaping crevices stopped up, and all 
traces of honey carefully wiped away, the 
robbing will soon cease.—Schlesisehe Im- 


AccorpDInG to L’ Apiculteur, the number 
of entries already made for the Internation- 
al Exposition of 1878 are more than 30,000 
from France alone, and hundreds of apicul- 
turists will exhibit their products. 


THERE is an old German name for the 
bee, which means, “she that kisseth 
flowers.” 

Fout Broop CurEep.—In 1876, 80 out of 
120 colonies owned a Count Rudolph Ko- 
lowrat, of Hroby, Bohemia, were affected 
with foul brood. By the use of salicylic 
acid nearly all were saved. 


StronGe stocks consume little more in 
in winter than weak ones, but they amass 
more in summer.—M. Gelieu. 


THE worst enemy of the bee is the ignor- 
ant bee-keeper; let him learn and his com- 
plaints will cease.—Herr F. Bastian. 


Tue. German Prince, Frederick Karl, 
possesses an apiary at the Castle of Glie- 
nike, near Potsdam. 


! 


ARTIFICIAL ComBs.—At the convention 
held in Breslau, last Sept., Dr. Dzierzon 
said: ‘It is impracticable to use artificial 
combs where only immovable combs are 
used; in bar hives their use is not advis- 
able; but in frame hives they can be used 
to great advantage. Whenever there is a 
lack of good worker comb, and where the 
same can only be obtained with difficulty, 
or not at all, by box-hive bee-keepers, it is 
the best plan to obtain and use artificial 
combs, for the bees more easily and quick- 
ly complete such combs than they build 
entirely new ones.” Herr Guehler recom- 
mended very highly the use of comb foun- 
dations in bar hives. Herr Hilbert oppos- 
ed the —— of combs in the spring, and 
claimed that bees secrete no wax if combs 
are furnished them. 


KING GtorGE I, of Greece has recently 
busied himself in the preparation of a book 
on the Hymettus or Cecropian bees, which 
will be published shortly. This royal api- 
culturist possesses a collection of ninety 
kinds of honey which he has collected from 
various countries. 


THE editors of Le Rucher (Bordeaux, 
France), MM. Drory and Sourbe, have is- 
sued a work entitled, ‘* Manuel d’ Apicul- 
teur Mobiliste,’” and a_ bee-keeper of 
Loraine devotes six pages in L’ Apiculteur 
to its criticism, and promises to continue as 
soon as he receives additional pages of the 
work. He notes 17 statements which he 
considers grave errors. As an example, 
here is error No. 10—MM. Drory and Sourbe 
say: ‘The queen first leaves her hive from 
2 to 4 days after hatching, if the weather is 
pleasant, for her nuptial flight.” The critie 
says of this statement: ‘An apiculturist u 
with the times in apiarian science woulc 
not say, to-day, that a queen goes out for 
fecundation on the second to the fourth day 
after hatching. She does not desire im- 
pregnation until the seventh day of her life 


—rarely before.” 


INCREASING COLONIES.— Herr Cantor 
Bruno spoke as follows before the Ninth 
Convention of the Hanoverian bee-keepers: 
“It is not possible to give universal rules 
for the increasing of colonies, applicable to 
all localities and harvests, yet the correct- 
ness of what is contained in the following 
three sentences is adinitted: 

“1. In localities furnishing only a spring 
harvest there should be little increase. 

“2. In localities with a longer, yet some- 
what light harvest, the increase should be a 
little above 1: 2. 

**3. Where there is an early and late har- 
vest the proportion for principal swarming 
time may be 1: 24. 

** Beginners in bee-culture, striving to in- 
crease their stocks rapidly, easily fall into 
the error of weakening them; on the con- 


| trary, an experienced bee-keeper retains his 


| 


colonies in strong condition, even though 
the number be not so great. Besides these 
points, attention should be given to the 
character and development of the stock, to 
the time of swarming, to the size of the 
hives, whether furnished with combs or 
not, etc. The increase of colonies should 
be made with rational, i.e., judicious regard 
to the surrounding conditions; and, in 
favorable years, may exceed the proportions 
just mentioned, while in poor seasons it 
must remain behind them.” 
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Correspondence. 








For che Ainaenss Bee Jounal. 
Which Frame ? 


A beginner in bee-keeping must depend 
for guidance on the testimony of those who 
have a. If this testimony was 
always h 
would be comparatively easy. 
have only to learn this testimony and follow 


it. But unfortunately for his ease and | 


peace of mind the testimony of the most ex- 


perienced and sucecessful bee-keepers is | 


often conflicting on some important points. 
When the doctors disagree in this perplex- 


ing way the cautious and thoughtful begin- | 
ner must weigh the testimony on all sides, | 


consider his own resources, determine as 
nearly as possible what he wants to accom- 


plish, then decide for himself what course | 
1e will take, knowing that whatever de- | 
cision he may make will be pronounced un- | 


wise by some whose success entitles them 
to speak. 

The kind of hive with which one begins 
is an important matter. The beginner 
wants a hive which is good tor brood-rear- 
ing, good for comb honey, good for extract- 
ed honey,good for the health and prosperity 
of the bees the year round, and whieh ean 
be manipulated with the smallest possible 
trouble and expense. If there is no hive 
that combines all these excellencies, he 
wants that hive that has most of them. Of 


course, this being his aim, he asks at once | 


what hives are used or were used by the 
men who have had marked success in bee- 
keeping ? 
What hives are used by Dadant, Doolittle, 
Harbison, and Hetherington ? 


In answering these questions, one point is | 
settled at once and without difficulty. All | 


bee-keepers in our day who have had a 


worthy success use a movable-frame hive. | 


Upon this point the testimony is, in effect, 
unanimous. The few who advocate old- 


time box-hives may be considered only the | 
But having | 


exception that proves the rule. 
decided upon a movable-frame hive the 
beginner’s next question, which frame shall 
I use? perplexes him. Here the great 
doctors disagree. 
Gallup, and Harbison frames are all used 
with eminent success, and the beginner 
must decide which is best for him. 

In the perplexity of choosing he has at 
least one comfort. 
keepers use different frames it is clear that 
a fair degree of success may be achieved 
with any one of the frames, hence choosing 
which he may, the beginner may feel that 
his frame does not necessarily mean failure. 
Rather, with good management, it means 
success. . 


An enthusiastic friend having interested | 
me in bee-keeping, I determined to begin | 
As soon as I began to in- | 
quire about frames I found myself compel- | 


with five stands. 


led to choose one from the several used by 
the most successful bee-keepers. I asked 
myself, ‘What do you want todo?” It did 
not take long to reply that I wanted, in the 
first place, an avocation that would take me 
into the fresh air and sunlight, and give me 
the physical exercise that would keep me 
in nerve for my regular vocation. Second- 


| entirely new and different. 


armonious the beginner’s path | 
He would | 


; deseri 


What hive did Grimm use? | 


The Langstroth, Quinby, | 


As the eminent bee- | 


ly, I wanted a recreation so absorbing as to 
take the mind entirely from my customary 
work, and occupy it fully with something 
And, thirdly, 


I wanted to get honey enough for the 
1 


babies, and if there should be a few pounds 
po! send to the grocer, I should not seriously 
object. 

hen I asked, “‘ How do you want to do 
it?” The answer came pretty reer I 
want to do it myself. 1 want to do all the 
work, except cut out the material for the 
hives. I do not want to hire any help to 
carry hives in and out of the cellar, or for 
any other purpose. 

aving only average phpsical strength, it 
at once became clear that the hive | should 
use must not be large, and must be made as 
plain and light as possible. Which, now, is 
the smallest hive that, in the hands of an 
intelligent man, has given good results ? 
The Gallup. 

Having reached this point, I wrote to 
Prof. Cook, asking him if any new light 
had come to him, as to the best frame, since 
he wrote his excellent ‘ Manual for the 
—. He replied: “I prefer the hive I 

ye in the “* Manual” to any other. It 
is a Gallup frame, the one used by Doolittle. 
I prefer it for these reasons: (1) It can be 
used for nuclei, and save making small ones 
on purpose for this. (2) [It can be made 
more compact, and so save heat in fall and 
spring. (3) It is easy to handle. (4) It does 
not trouble by comb falling out. I have 
tried all sizes and find this best.” 

This letter led me toa further investiga- 
tion as to the Gallup frame. I found thata 
hive made te contain 12 Gallup frames 
would contain nearly as many square inches 
of comb as a 10-frame Langstroth hive; that 
they could be easily worked single or two- 
story, for comb or extracted honey; that 
they were simple in structure, simple in 
management, easily carried into the cellar, 
and easily prepared for shipping to remote 
points. 

Then as to honey and bees, the dollars 
and cents question, some who use the Gal- 
lup frame have been among the most strik- 
ing instances of success in bee-keeping. It 
seemed, then, that for my purpose as men- 
tioned above—to keep a few stands of bees 
for exercise and recreation, and honey for 
my family, doing all the work myself—the 
12-frame Gallup hive was the best. 

The 12-frame Gallup hive was adopted 
and procured. My first work in bee-keep- 
ing was to transfer my five swarms into the 
new hives, work which was accomplished 
successfully—getting a few stings by way 
of discipline. And to-day in their plain lit- 
tle houses, new and neat, the bees are doing 
as well as can be expected. O. CLUTE. 

Keokuk, Iowa, May 25, 1877. 


> 2 em +o 


Relative Merits of Italian and Black 
Bees. 


READ BEFORE THE MICH. CONVENTION. 


Fellow Bee-Keepers:—It was not without 
some degree of hesitancy that I prepared 
this paper, with the intention of reading it 
before this convention. It is upon a sub- 
ject that I consider of paramount impor- 
tance to all honey producers; and I have 
reason to believe that every enterprising 
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bee-keeper will in some measure share with 
me in this opinion. 

I hesitated, first, because I am a mere in- 
fant in this Society, not having been a 
member until this year, and never before 


this season having had an ng ape J to | 


attend one of its meetings. In the second 
place, I hesitated because I am aware the 


conclusions at which I have arrived will | 


clash more or less with the opinions held 
by some of my brother bee-keepers. And 
peony = A I hesitated somewhat to express 


my full convictions on the relative merits | 
of Italian and black bees on grounds of self | 
I have seen with others that 


interest. 
there were dollars and cents connected 
with raising and selling at fancy prices the 
beautiful golden-banded queens, as also 
with the sale of full stocks of the highly 
recommended. 

But I have become fully convinced that 
the great superiority claimed for Italian 
over black i 
fanciful. My motto is, let the truth come 
even if it does sear and burn some of the 
pet theories and lessen the opportunities for 
swindling the uninitiated an 
ed ones. 

In the A 
our agricultural editors is strongly repri- 


he (the editor) is represented as standing 
alone on this question. 
fact at that time I wish it to be understood 
in the future that there is at least one more 
on that side, and I am quite confident from 
what I know of the feeling that exists 
among bee-keepers that the time is not far 
distant when pure black bees will be in 
better demand than the beautiful yellow 
bees are at present. 


In the above named ‘agricultural report, | 


11 points of superiority are claimed for 
Italians, as follows: 
tongues or ligulas. 
active. 
4—They are better to protect their hives 
against robbers. 5—They are almost moth- 
proof. 6—The queens are more prolific. 


2—They are 


i—Brood raising commences earlier. 8— | 
9—The 

10—They | 
li— | 


The queens are more easily found. 
bees adhere to the combs better. 
are far less apt to rob other hives. 
They are more amiable. 


These I think are a fair sample of points | 


of superiority claimed by Italian queen 
raisers in general. As the first three 


relate to honey gathering ability, I will 


group them together and ask the following | 


question, viz: What advantage is there to 


be gained by having bees with longer | 
tongues, greater activity and earlier and | 


later work, if, in fact, they do not gather 
more honey in the same 
My answer to this question you will get 


from my experience which I shall relate 


further on. 
On the 4th, 5th, and 10th points I will say 
my experience proves to me that no prudent 


bee-keeper will ever have trouble with rob- | 
And again on the 6th point, | 
what does it amount to, even if the oe 

yrood | 
more | 


bers or moths. 


is more prolific, if in practice the 
chamber does not actually contain 
brood ? On the 7th point 1 would say that 
my experience furnishes no evidence that 


brood raising commences earlier with Ital- | 


ians than with blatks that have had the 
same care. The Sth and 9th points may be 





bees is purely visionary and | 


If such was the | that I am not so certain that black bees 


| winter better so far as the — of winter is 


1—They have longer | 
more | 
3—They work earlier and later. 


ints | 


ength of time? ‘| 


considered as one, since the queen is more 
easily found, because the bees adhere to the 
combs better, and I think that this, together 
with the claim that the Italians are more 
amiable, is true; and it leaves the matter 
in this way: Italians are superior to black 
bees only in two points—the queens are 
more easily found and the bees are more 
amiable, and therefore more easily handled. 

I wish now to state in what respects I 
consider black bees superior to Italians. I 
will generalize them under four heads, as 
follows: 

1. They are far better to store box honey, 
far out-doing Italians in quality as well as 
in storing it in much better shape. 

2. They are hardier, will stand the winter 
better, and are not so liable to be reduced 


| by spring dwindling. 


3. They are better comb builders. They 


| build straighter; make less drone comb, 


and are not nearly so apt to connect the 
frames by small pieces of comb and bits of 
wax. 

4. They are more easily controlled in the 


: - | practice of artificial swarming, which to 
inexperienc- | 


every professional bee-keeper is all essen- 


icultural Report for 1875 one of | ta. 


I have arrived at these conclusions 


: : | thr xperi f ful obser- 
manded for making the statement that | Rasen cupemance and Very cones ahaa 


Italians are no better than black bees, and | 


vations,and my experience is being confirm- 
ed by that of other careful observers. In 
explanation of my second point I would say 


concerned, but I am positively sure they 


| came through the spring better; and every 


practical bee-keeper will agree with me that 
this is a very important period in wintering 
bees. Perhaps the dwindling of Italians in 
spring may be due to flying out when the 
weather is too cold, thereby becoming 
chilled and unable to return to the hives. IL 
have had considerable experience with 
Italian and black bees for the last 5 years, 
but have only had an opportunity to give 
them a fair test during the last two years, 
which is as follows: 

March 25, 1875, 1 purchased six swarms of 
bees. They had been taken out of winter 
quarters only a short time before, and seem- 
ed all to be in about the same condition. Of 
these one colony was pure black bees, three 
were hybrids, and two were pure Italians. 
By the last of April there was a marked dif- 
ference in their condition. The blacks 
were strong, the hybrids were next in 
strength, while the Italians were reduced 
to a mere handful in either colony. 

May Ist, [ sold a swarm to one of my 
neighbors. I offered him one of the Italians 
for $10. After jooking them over he want- 
ed the price of my black swarm, and to save 
it 1 put on a price of $25; and even at that 
price he hesitated somewhat before making 
a choice of the Italian. 

In the spring of 1876 I sold my apiary in 
Lenawee County, removed to Northville, 


| Wayne County. and formed a partnership 


with Mr. D. F. Griswold. We immediately 
purchased 60 colonies of bees, of which 33 
were pure blacks, and 27 Italians. Again, 
all seemed to be in about the same condi- 
tion. The Italians had fine pedigrees. 
They could be traced back as daughters, 
grand-daughters, sisters, etc., to queens 
from Dadant. Argo, Novice, ete. It was all 
very nice to have bees with pedigrees; but 
it wasn’t quite so nice to find the Italians 
rapidly decreasing from the last of March to 
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the first of May. About the latter date we 
transferred all our bees, the blacks from 
the old box hives to hives with movable- 
frames, the Italians from movable-frames to 
frames of a different shape. Again we 
found a decided difference between the con- 
dition of blacks and Italians. The blacks 
averaged much stronger and had a much 
larger amount of brood than the Italians. 
But I will pass these things by, as of minor 
importance, and go on to the main point for 
which all bees are supposed to kept, viz.: 
the largest possible amount of pure honey 
in the most salable shape. 


When summer came and the trees were 
laden with bloom, the meadows carpeted 
with rich white clover, and each flower well 
stored with nectar, then it was that I be- 
came completely disgusted with Italian 
bees. Our blacks were getting on in the 
most satisfactory manner, building and 
storing a whole section in a single day, 
while I found it impossible to induce Ital- 
ians to enter the boxes at all. But instead 
they were filling the brood chamber below, 
and,wherever there was any possible space, 
building small additions of comb; mean- 
while they were trying to swarm with the 
wildest confusion, and swarm they did with 
but a small amount of bees, and without a 
single queen cell. Then it was I stocked 
our nuclei with queen cells from our pure 
and most prolific blacks, and whenever I 
had occasion to introduce queen cells I did 
so from black stock. The result is that 
poety all our increase for last year is black 

ees. 

My father, a close observer, a practical 
and successful bee-keeper, with many ex- 
periments, and with a keen eye to the in- 
terests of his apiary, has h similar ex- 
perience and has arrived at the same 
conclusions. 

There are those to whom I think Italians 
might be recommended. To _ beginners, 
who are unaccustomed to handling bees; to 
persons of nervous temperament, to those 
who are by nature timid; and to gentlemen 
and ladies who keep bees for pleasure 
rather than profit, I would recommend pure 
Italians, the purer the better, for I find the 
lighter the color the more docile the bee. 
But to all who mean business, and wish to 
produce the largest possible amount of sal- 
able honey, I would recommend black bees, 


the queens to be bred from the most prolific | 


mothers, the breeder having always in mind 
the great law of natural selection, and, fol- 
lowing the example of our universal mother 
—nature—permiting only ‘“‘ the survival of 
the fittest.” 


Finally I do not present these views to | 
raise needless controversy, but rather that | 
the truth may be more fully brought out. | 


The facts that I have set forth have im- 


peseees themselves upon my mind, and I | 


elieve them to be worthy the attention of 


all honey-producing bee-keepers. And to 


the end that we may get at the truth of this | 


matter lam anxious to co-operate with all 
apiculturists who are laboring for the high- 
est triumph of apicultural science. 


W. L. Porter. 

{ Following this was a very lively discus- 
sion. 
the writer of the paper. 

The president said while Mr. Porter’s 
premises were correct, his conclusions 





might not be so. While black bees are the 
best to go into boxes, that is nota conclu- 
sive argument in their favor, for honey in 
boxes is not always as desirable as honey in 
small frames. Again, the ltalian bees may 
dwindle more rapidly in the spring, owing 
to their more active habits—qualities really 
in their favor. But the apiarist should pre- 
vent early spring flights and thus remove 
the difficulty. 

An exchange justly remarks: Mr. Dzier- 
zon, the man who stands highest among the 
great bee-masters of Europe, says, after 25 
years’ experience with Italian bees, that in 
Germany their importation has greatly in- 
creased the returns from the culture of bees 
and that he finds them more beautiful, more 
gentle, more watchful, more prolific, and 
possessed of greater diligence than the com- 
mon bees. Again, ata recent bee-keepers’ 
convention held at Breslau—one of those 
great and enthusiastic meetings for which 
the Germans are so celebrated—the conclu- 
sion was reached that in poor seasons the 
Italian bees show themselves superior to all 
other races. Besides the common and Ital- 
ian bees, the German bee-culturists have 
bred the Cyprians, the Dalmatians, the 
Smyrnians, the Herzegovinins, the Egypt- 
ians, and the Carnolian, Krainer, and heath 
bees.—ED.] 

sca cra enc cadens ie 


For the American Bee Journal. 
My Bees. 


It is hardly safe to make a report for the 
year before the middle of May when all 
trouble from “springing” is over. I started 
the spring of 1876 with 34 colonies, took 1600 
tbs. of honey, mostly extracted, and_in- 
creased to 98—on hand the middie of May, 
1877. To enter more into detail, I took 1700 
tbs. of honey but fed back 100 tbs. of comb 
honey in frames this spring. I increased to 
100, but one of the latest did not succeed in 
raising a queen, or rather it was lost on its 
wedding trip. As an experiment, 1 put this 
hive in the cellar with a small number of 
bees and they were very properly all dead 
by spring. This really made the number of 
colonies put into winter quarters at 99, and 
these 99 came out alive. One of them died 
after bringing out, so that I have lost only 
one out of the 99, and have 98 to start the 
season with. One of these 1 found with a 
young queen unfertile, but I gave it brood 
and it has now raised another young queen 
about ready to lay. As it had plenty of 
bees, I count ag it as a good colony. 

On Nov. 15th, Richard, the hired man, 
commenced carrying in the hives and tak- 


| ing in a few each evening and morning had 
| them all in the cellar by Nov. 2ist, where 


they remained till soft maples were in blos- 


| som—April 10—and were all out by April 
No one present fully concurred with | 


12, after nearly 5 months confinement. ‘or 
ventilating the cellar,a chimney of brick 
and stone ran from the ground to the top of 


| the house, anda holein the chimney near 


the ceiling of the cellar received a stove- 
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pipe which ran down to the ground. This 
made plenty of draft, but in the extreme 
cold weather of December it cooled off the 
cellar too much. One day I came home and 
found that my wife had puta parlor stove 
down cellar, and through the rest of the 
winter I built a small fire in it every few 
days, keeping the thermometer most of the 
time at about 38°, ranging from 33° to 46°. I 
suppose it would be better to keep steadily 
at about 44°. Still I should be well satisfied 
if | could winter always as well. Not the 
slightest suspicion of mould did I find on a 
single comb, except in the hive which had 
the few queenless bees. For the ventilation 
of each hive I left a space open at the back 
of each quilt or rather sheet, a space of 4 
or %in. The entrances to the hives were 
left entirely open. 

I don’t feel contident that 1 know why I 
wintered so successfully, scarcely any bees 
dying and no spring dwindling, but there 
are a few points I think I should strive for: 

First.—Avoid all late feeding, or better 
still, avoid all fall feeding by letting them 
keep plenty of sealed honey just where 
they placed it. I feed not a drop of any- 
thing in the fall. 

Second.—Keep them well aired all winter 
and at as even a temperature as possible, 
not going out of the range of 35° to 45°. 

Third.—Keep them in, till danger from 
springing is past. 

At present writing, the last of May, they 
are doing nicely, and 1 have got 2,000 of 
Novice’s sections and 100 ths of foundation, 
and will try for a ton of comb honey in 
these sections, besides working the larger 
part for extracted honey. 


May 23, 1877. B. LUNDERER. 


o> & -e— 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Jefferson Co., Ind., B. K. Association. 


The bee-keepers of Jefferson Co., Ind., 
met at the Court House at Madison, on May 
19th, and organized a bee-keepers’ associa- 
tion, with Abjah Wright as president; P. 
R. Vernon, vice-president; it. C. White, 
treasurer; and A. W. Smith, see’y. After 
a few short but interesting addresses, 
several important subjects were selected, 
and given to as many members for discus- 
sion at the next meeting, to be held on June 
30th. Much interest was manifested on the 
part of those in attendance. THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL is growing in favor 
here. AJl wish it success. 

ALLEN W. SMITH, Sec. 


o.oo 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Cheap Queens. 


That no one may be misled by our com- 
munication—**Dollar Queens’’—in the June 
number, we will give our plan of operation 
in queen rearing. 

Having selected the queen we wish to 
breed from, as all queens are not equally 
prolific aud satisfactory, we commence 
early in the season to encourage brood rear- 
ing by feeding, and build up by givin 
frames of brood from such colonies we wis 
kept back and retarded in drone rearing. 
We use the Langstroth, two-story hive, 10 
frames in lower and 11lin upper story. By 
keeping a good supply of honey in the hive, 


| the swarm from whence 


| adjoining 
| frame, the cells are destroyed. We have 
| frequently had frames to contain upwards 


| with a favorable spring, by the middle or 


last of April they will begin preparations 


| for swarming by constructing numerous 


ueen cells, and the first, warm, sun-shiny 


( 
| day the old queen will leave the hive witha 


swarm. 
Wishing to have the cells well nursed and 
cared for, we remove the — and return 


1 } hey came. The 
hive being now “chock full” of bees, and: 


| having the swarming fever, the first queen 


hatched will invariably come out with a 


| swarm. In the brood chamber, the lower 


story, to give more room, one of the frames 
containing no queen cell we remove,leaving 
only 9% We do this, because by leaving in 
the whole 10 frames, the sides and ends of 
many of the cells are attached to combs on 
frames, and in removing the 


of 20 cells, but this is not common. 

By actual inspection of the interior, or by 
listening for the piping of the young queens 
before being permitted to emerge from their 


| cells, we break up the colony into nuclei. 
| Being so much trouble to feed, ete., we dis- 
| carded several years since the nuclei hives 
| with small frames, and use the standard 

Langstroth altogether in nuclei. 


I ler i It saves 
labor and is economical in other respects. 


We generally form from the broken-up 


| colony 10 nuclei, but if desirable, have bees 


and cells frequently for twice that number. 
We leave the old hive on its own stand, and 
as it will catch nearly all the old bees, the 
youngest and uncapped larve are left in it, 


| with such cells as we have placed in cages, 


ete. 

That each nuclei may retain the bees 
given it, they are removed to the cellar or a 
dark room for 36 hours, when they are re- 
moved to the apiary setting in clusters of 4, 
with their backs together, and fronting N., 
S., E., and W,, respectively; some 3 ft. off, 
others are similarly placed, fronting N.E., 
S.E., N.W., and S.W. 

We try to avoid all natural swarming at 
this time.as the young queens are about the 


| time of day natural swarms issue, out on 
| their bridal excursions and frequently join 


the swarm. 
By the above cause, if any better queens 


| are reared from cells constructed of choice 
| and not of necessity, we have them. 


If no 
better, we have pursued the most econo- 
mical plan all things considered, and our 
object attained. 

retty much the same course is pursued 
in drone rearing. Build up strong colonies 
and insert frames of drone comb between 


| the brood, and as soon as they are deposited 
| full of eggs, remove them to colonies that do 
| not produce as desirable drones, and give 


other frames in their stead. 

When the weather is warm and plenty of 
flowers secreting nectar, even weak colonies 
will rear drones. 

When everything is favorable we some- 
times remove the queen, and if on the 9th 


| day we have a place for all the cells, we re- 
| move-all, and like some poultry breeders 

give frames of eggs and very young Jarve 
| and “put them to setting again.” 


They 
will then construct more cells, and oftener 
than otherwise, double their first number. 
Plenty of honey in the hive, plenty of old 
and young bees, the gathering and storing 
of honey in abundance, and warm weather, 
are the requisites for successful queen rear- 
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ing. 


dress to a young friend: 


“For care and trouble set your thought, 
F’en when your end’s attained ; 

And a’ your views may come to nought, 
When ev’ry nerve is strained.” 


W. P. HENDERSON. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., June 4, 1877. 


— -*e 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Building Straight Comb. 


{ will give you my plan. 


straight. . SEARS. 
Warren Co., Ky. 


| 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Dollar Queens. 


Tam not the onl 
that the raising of dollar queens does not 
pay. I have received letters from several 
bee-keepers, who indorse my views. The 
last of these letters came from a well 


known queen breeder of Tennessee—just | 
the State of one of my opponenis, Mr. Hen- | 


derson. 


Out of the first twenty sellers of dollar | 


queens, how many continue the business 


to-day? Only 2 or 3. Have the 17 or 18 


others become sick of the business or found | 


“~ there was too little profit ? 
The 
— raising was unprofitable (Gleanings, 

Jec., 1876, p. 303); yet he used to sell his 


warranted queens at $3 each, and he was in | 
ure queens, having | 


good condition to raise 
introduced 40 importe 
apiary. 


queens into his 


In answer to my article, Mr. Henderson | 


says: ‘*We purchase 50 colonies of Mrs. 
Grimm, who advertises them at $6.50 each.” 
Of course, for his figures, Mr. H. chooses 
the smallest price advertised. But he for- 
gets that the colonies of Mrs. G. are not sold 
with safe arrival guaranteed, and that the 


railroad smashers will kill at least 3 or 4 of | 
Now the express com- | 
— do not transport bees for nothing. | 


these colonies. 

he price of transportation from Jefferson 
to Murfreesboro, 
$3 per colony; for they run through two 
express lines. 
by freight—none would arrive alive. 

It seems also that in Tennessee, farmers 
are nnlike those in Illinois, for here we 


cannot -! box hives in spring, with 25 or 
10ney and strong colony for $2 | 


30 Ibs. of 
each. Such hives cannot be bought here 


for less than $5 or $6. If we figure these | 
differences we find: 3 or 4 colonies killed | 
by the express company, $10; transporta- | 
tion, $150; difference on the price of 12 box | 


hives, $36; interest on our outlay (forgotton 
by Mr. H.), $50; total $246. 


Now the hives of Mrs. G. contain only 8 | 
frames instead of 10, as figured by Mr. H., | 


and I have experienced that you cannot find 
6 Langstroth combs in the largest box hive. 
. 


But to those who are unacquainted 

with the business and think that from $100 | 
to $1,000 can be secured with ‘no trouble, to | 
such we will add a word from Burns’ ad- | 


| Tennessee, this raising of 


When you part | 
aswarm, place the frames the proper dis- | 
tances apart and put the hive where you | 
desire it to stay; raise the back of the hive | 
about 4 inches higher than the front, and | 
they will follow the comb guide, building | 


| by frost, as 
bee-keeper who thinks | 


late Adam Grimm thought that | 


enn., will be more than | 


They cannot be safely sent 


So you have to deduct about one-fifth of the 
number of 200 nuclei indicated by Mr. H.; 
his production of queens being reduced to 
160, instead of 200, on every batch of 
—- or 3 times 40, 120 queens to be de- 

ucted from the whole number produced. 


| If we add the price of these 120 queens to 


the amount of surplus expenses, we find 


| $366 to deduct, and the net profit instead of 


amounting to $531, is reduced to $216. 

No doubt, although curtailed, this profit 
would be handsome for 2 month’s work; 
but there are several other items which are 
not taken in account and which will greatly 
lessen the net profit. For instance: can, in 
ueens succeed 
in April? I think not, for I have several 
letters showing that honey was scarce in 
Tennessee, during April and May,this year. 
In the same number of the JOURNAL, page 
206, Mr. T. F. Bingham writes from Edge- 
field Junction, May 7th: ‘Bees have not 

athered enough to support their brood.” 
Now lack of honey in the fields means need 
of feeding the nuclei, and of course rob- 

ng. 

In the middle States we cannot begin 
sending queens before June Ist. It is not 
safe to send bog early; they are killed 

r. Andrews experienced last 
year. 


Generally, nuclei cannot gather a living; 
but Mr. H. forgets to put in account the ex- 
pense of feeding them. Now we cannot 
send our queens as soon as they are ready. 
We have to wait for the demand, and our 
nuclei are left with their queens till we find 

urchasers. Then our queen business lasts 

rom June to Oct., till it is too late to re- 
build our ruined colonies. 

No dollar-queen breeders raise them “‘ by 
steam power,” as Mr. H. proposes to do. 
Instead of using 50 tip-top tested queens, 
they use only 1 or 2 imported or selected 
queens. But in the opinion of Mr. H., these 
tip-top queens are as good, if not better, 
than imported ones. I know of about half- 
a-dozen bee-breeders who are of the same 
opinion, while most a prefer im- 
hey queens, and are willing to pay for 
them. 

Comparing bees with sheep or chickens 
will not do. We can choose the male for 
all these animals, but we cannot control the 
mating of our queens. Hence the necessity 
of recurring to new pure blood; and this 
necessity is so much felt by bee-keepers 
that 16 out of 20 of those who advertise 
queens use imported ones or queens nearly 
related to imported. Now what has shock- 
ed Mr. H.. and especially another opponent 
who signs his article ** A Reader and Deal- 
er,” is my assertion that some of the dollar 
queens are poor. 

1 do not wish to be offensive to my 
emg bee-breeders by the following ques- 

ions: 

1. Let us suppose a young bee-keeper 
te in a township where there are none 
but black bees, beginning to sell dollar 
queens. How man 
be purely mated, i 
few colouies? 

2. Let us suppose that instead of raising 
his queens in whole colonies, for the first 
part at least of their raising, he starts them 
in nuclei hives. How pe A of his queens 
will be worth their small price ? 

3. Let us ——- a dishonest man in this 
dollar queen business. I know that there 


of these queens will 
the dealer has only a 
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are no such men among bee-breeders, but 
it is only a hypothesis. Our dishonest man 
will send, for $1 each, all his tested queens, 
and the buyers will get only serub or hy- 
brid queens. 

Don’t you see that with this unwarranted 
queen business you open the door to dis- 
honesty? It would be a long time before 
such frauds could be detected; nobody com- 
plaining, as the queens are not warranted. 

*Reader and Dealer” asks if my $7 im- 
ported queens are as good as when I used to 
sell them at $15? 1 think that my $7 ones 
are better, for they arrived in better health. 
When I was compelled to sell them so dear, 
too dear for the buyer, too cheap for me, for 
some of the queens delivered at $15 cost me 
$30, and hives $60 each. These dear queens 
were poorer than the $7 ones, for most of 
them were sick on their arrival with their 
health more or less impaired. 

Both of my opponents think that I have 
written my article to help my business of 
imported queens. They don’t consider that 
if my article has any influence, it will be in 
favor of the dealer in warranted or tested 
queens rather than imported. A bee-keep- 
er who cannot pay as much as $3 for a test- 
ed queen, will not be likely to buy an im- 
ported one worth twice that price. 

Both of my opponents seem to think that 
$1 queens are as good, if not better, than 
imported ones. As Adain Grimm made a 
handsome profit with bees, I will quote him 
once more. On May 25, 1875, he wrote me 
that, with the old race of Italian bees his 
honey crop was light; but that since he had 
imported extensively he had loads of honey 
if any could be found in the fields.” He 
ordered 2 imported queens to infuse some 
new imported blood in his apiary. Such 
testimony will counterbalance a great many 
assertions of bee-keepers who have never 
tested imported queens in comparison with 
the home-bred ones of 40 generations of in- 
and-in breeding. 

When the time for rest arrives for me, I 
shall recollect with pleasure that though 
importing may be abandoned as a losing 
business, I have persevered in spite of the 
losses, difficulties, and oppositions coming 
from every side; and that I was at last re- 
warded by seeing the business becoming 
profitable and extending itself enough to be 


practised by others, and that the number of | 


mny sales steadily increased year by year. 

Such results prove either that most of the 
American bee- — are void of common 
sense, since they buy queens at $7 each, 
when unwarranted ones cost only $1; or 
that the imported queens have some quali- 
ties that the generality of home-bred ones 
do not possess. 

I beg the reader to forgive these praises 
of imported queens. I should not have thus 
extolled their merits, had not my opponents 
changéd the battle ground by attacking the 
imported to defend their cheap queens. 


CH. DADANT. 
Hamilton, Ill., June 10, 1877. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


A few more Straws. 


Mr. Bingham writes me that I was mis- 
taken in regard to his writing me that there 


was honey enough upon the market to last | 


another year. My father wrote just this, 





| the combs suggested it to me, so 


| apiary. 


home to me, while Mr. B. stated that much 
was being carried over, where he had 
traveled, whieh would probably effect the 
—_ market. If we have a great deal of 
work and numerous letters, we are apt to 
write hastily and depend = our memory 
rather than looking over back correspon- 
dence to quote from, as we should do. My 
father’s letters arriving in the same mail 
with Mr. B’s, pre the impression as stated 
in my article in June number. 

Mr. Editor, the ** questions and answers” 
in the JOURNAL are of much value to all of 
us. To the old veterans as well as the new 
apiarists. A fool may ask a question a wise 
man cannot answer; two heads are better 
than one, ete., goes to prove it. Who will 
answer the following questions from ez- 
perience, no opinions wanted, I have some 
of them on hand: 

1. Will bees cut through duck cloth? 
an Will they cut through stock A grain- 

ag 7 
2 If not, why wouldn’t a good way to 
feed be to raise the board covers and pour 
thin liquid sweets on top of the duck ? 

4. Would the bees not take the thin warm 


| liquid through the meshes (it would most 
| drip through, if not quite) but not gnaw 
| throu 


h? 
5. What makes certain worker bees go 


over the combs, or run about the entrance 
| of the hive shivering or shaking them- 


selves? 

I have gota lot more questions, but will 
reserve them till next month. 

Novice lets us down easy on to a piece of 
foundation. I knew something was going 


| to make bees and honey cheap. 


I made (original) the first curved-pointed 


| honey knife in June, 1871. No doubt many 


laces in 
bent up 
I use this 


others did the same. The sunken 


Ma’s old, worn thin, case knife. 


| ease knife yet in preference to Peabody’s 
| or Winder’s old or new style, all of which 


are in the rack side by side. Who can fur- 
nish a better one ? 


Lam not only right, but Pll beta cent, I 


| am en the popular side of the smoker ques- 
| tion, and that Novice is on the other (as 
| usual), and that the bee-keepers are going 
| to leave him out in the cold. 


He will craw 
in at such a small hole, and so quietly, by- 
and-by, that we'll forget he ever put the 


Quinby smoker above Bingham’s. 


Mr. B. showed me that many times an 


| extra smoker did the work of a man in the 


apiary, so I bought four, two for each 
I think more of them than of any 
other fixture I have,and I am confident 


| that time will bear me out consistant and 


correct. : : 
For once I will lay aside my usual morali- 


| ty, and bet Mr. Ch. Dadant that those dollar 


queens and 75 cent bee hives are worth the 
price, just about. Perhaps there are queens 


| and hives worth more. 


The bleached comb foundation that Nov- 


| ice sent me last year, that he knew must 
| bring an admission out of me, was then, 
| and is now, as near as I can determine im- 
pee. I 


never had any pure un- 
yleached wax foundation, I dm _ putting 


| some to the test in every way I can think 


of now. We must be careful to separate 
possibles from practicables. What can be 
done is easy to demonstrate, but what can 
be consistantly and profitably done, is not 
quite so easily understood. This last is 
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what I am experimenting upon. Doctors 

disagree, aud I feel that I must decide for 

myself. JAMES HEDDON. 
owagiac, Mich., June 11, 1877. 


—_— — ~— 


For the American Bee Journa)}, 
Hardin Haines Ventilated. 


“I commenced the season with 4 colonies, 
increased to 18, and doubled back to 12, 
Italianized 4, 6 are hybrids, 2 are black.”— 
Gleanings for Feb., p. 47. 

“Tam going to raise queens the coming 
season with 10 or 15 of my fine home-bred 

ueens of Staples and Andrews, also from 
a ha to Ch. Dadant, Dec. 25, 
6. 

“| have 80 colonies, and nearly all pure 
Italians.”—Gleanings for Feb., p. 54. 

“Tam going into the bee business pretty 
soon this season, with 65 colonies.’’—Letter 
to Ch. Dadant, Jan. 16, 1877. 

“*T had in the fall of 1875, 26 colonies; in 
spring of 1876, 19; fall of 1876, 81; spring of 
1877, 76; Italians, 55; hybrids, 20."—A. B. J. 
for June, p. 196. 

“My bees are not willing enough to work 
in boxes to please me.”’—Gleanings for 
Feb., p. 47. 

“Spring, 1876, 19 colonies; box honey, 
2,456 lbs.; extracted, 40 Ibs. (131 Ibs. of box 
honey and 3 swarms to the colony).”—A. B. 
J. for June, p. 196. 

“JT have got word from Italy. I will get 
my queens early in the season. I have only 
2 imported stocks from Gentizen. That 
forgot to tell you about.”—Letter to Ch. 
Dadant, Feb. 15, 1877. 


“1 have sent a lot of money to yd for | 


queens. I got word from Italy that 1 will 
get my queens very early. Think we can 
ship queens with safety the last of March, 
April 15th, or sooner.”—Letter to Ch. Da- 
dant, Feb. 21, 1877. 

‘“‘lamno more a swindler than you are. 
I have a great many fine imported queens 
that are nicer than yours.”—Letter to Ch. 
Dadant, April 25, 1877. 

“Ch. Dadant is not the man that I thought 
— to be.”—Letter to A. I. Root, May 1, 

‘. 
Hardin Haines has advertised imported 
C ao direct from Cyprus Island and from 

taly. 
money to Italy in Dec.; in Feb. he boasts 
of having received word from Italy that his 
queens will arrive soon. Let him show this 
letter or one from Cyprus Island, with 
stamped envelope, and I will give him ten 
colonies of bees for nothing.—Extract from 
a letter from Ch. Dadant to A. I. Root, May 
8, 1877, sent by my request, by Mr. Root to 
Hardin Haines, who has not yet answered 
it—June 10, 1877. 

“T have heard om of your nonsense,” 
—Martin Haines, father of Hardin Haines. 
eaeet from a letter to Ch. Dadant, May 5, 

ad. 


from Cyprus Island, or from Italy, with 
stamped envelope, I will give him ten 
colonies with imported queens. 
that my ‘nonsense’ begins to have some 
sense.’”’—Extract from a registered letter 
sent by Ch. Dadant to Martin Haines, May 
11, 1877. Not answered. 

In May, Mr. Staples, of Columbia, Tenn., 
received a queen from Hardin Haines, pre- 
tended to have been imported direct from 








| River, where I am handling 
| Levi Hollingsworth, and have also brought 


| section for bees. : 
| swarm but little as yet, but we expect live- 


He boasts of having sent a lot of | 


So you see | 


Cyprus Island. Mr. Staples refuses to send 
the price (6 tested Italian queens) till Har- 
din Haines can prove that the queen was 
imported, which he is unable to do. 

Mr. W. J. Andrews, of Columbia, Tenn., 
yoseeent of the American Society of Bee- 

eepers, has offered $50 to Hardin Haines 
for a queen imported direct from Cyprus 
on the condition that Hardin Haines woul 
prove positively that the queen was a 
genuine 7 queen. Hardin Haines 
replied that he did not know that they were 
so high-priced. 

No doubt he would have sent the queen, 
-_ the difficulty was to prove the importa- 

ion. 

I could cite more extracts of contradictor 
letters and reports, but the foregoing will 
suffice to show how reliable — _—s man 

H. 


s. ADANT. 
Hamilton, Ill., June 10, 1877. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Scraps from Illinois. 


I can almost safely be put down for 
“blasted hopes.” Last fall 1 had 22 stocks 





| of bees, all pure Italians, in splendid con- 


dition, strong in bees and honey. Aug. 31, 


| a big wind storm passed over our section of 
| country, blowing off hundreds of bushels of 
apples. 


As a consequence the cider mills 
were set going, and two of them were run- 
ning constantly, within a fourth of a mile of 
us, till long after cold weather began. The 


| bees went to the mills by the thousands, 


there being little or no fall forage. This 


| spring we see the result, in an almost total 


sweep of bees from our “ cidered ”’ district, 
there being but a small per cent. left. We 
came out with the least loss of any one, and 


| lost 13 out of our 22, the remaining 9 being 


weak, some of them being nothing but 
nuclei. A great many others losing all 
they had, a few saving 2 or3. Outside of 


the cider district, bees wintered well. 


I am now at Benton’s Bay, Mississippi 
ees for Mrs. 
my own stocks down here. This is a good 
They have begun to 


ly times within a few days. 

I received one of the Quinby bellows 
smokers of Mr. King’s make; it is a much 
better article than I got from L. C. Root 
last year. Why King’s smoker is well and 


| strongly constructed, not quite so fine a 


finish as the Root-Quinby smoker, but I am 
putting it toa very severe test, a daily use 
on over 125 stands of bees, and | will war- 
rant it to last with any of them. The 


| leather is a good, strong article, while that 


on the Root smoker of last year was a 


| fimsey article (it is much better this year), 


and would not last a month. 
All the fault I found with my King 


smoker is, I had to put in a new tin valve— 
“If your son can show one letter either | 


but afew minutes work—otherwise it is a 
No. L article. WILL M. KELLOGG. 
Oquawka, Ill. 
{In reference to the Quinby smoker made 
by friend King, it is but just to remark that. 


| he assures us that the one sent to this office 
| was selected from the “culled” and dis- 


carded ones of a large lot that he had made- 
Weare glad friend Kellogg has found the 
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one he received so much better. Friend L. 
C, Root has sent us a sample of the leather 
he is putting into the Quinby of this year. 
It is very tough and thin, and looks almost 
like kid. It is tanned in a peculiar manner, 
making it durable, though very soft and 
pliable.—EpD.] 


Wintering Bees. 


READ BEFORE THE ILL. ASSOCIATION. 

Four antecedent requisites are necessary 
to secure at all times successful wintering. 
Yet they frequently winter quite well when 
the requisites are not perfect in all respects. 
They are as follows: 

I. Good wholesome food. 

Il. A proper, uniform temperature. 

lll. Absorbents above the bees, or what 
is often called upward ventilation. 

IV. Youthful vigor, or vitality to carry 
them through winter. 

1.—The health of the bee, like all other 
animals, largely depends on wholesome 
food. During extreme drouths and the in- 
fluence of a parched earth and burning at- 
mosphere, the sacharine portion of the fluid 
or sap of all vegetation partakes very 
largely of the acid of the vegetable, the flow 
is too tardy and the quantity too scant, so it 
is adulterated before it reaches the floral 
cup. Under these circumstances, bees will 
forage largely on fruits, decayed apples, 
peaches, grapes, and the pumace about 
cider mills, ete. Such kind of food is no 
detriment to the health of the bee while 
upon the wing and in the heat of summer, 
en it dies from it when long confined to the 
live. 

Syrup made of good refined sugar is a fine 
substitute for honey. 

2.—Notwithstanding bees often winter in 
avery irregular temperature, uniform suc- 
cess demands an even temperature, not too 
hgt or too cold, about 45°. In this latitude, 
this can only be secured by a good warm 
repository. Where all things are equal, 
bees will live in dark confinement 4 or 5 
months, and come out as active as they 
went in. 

3.—Absorbents above the bees, in the 
shape of chaff or straw cushions, or the 
second story of the hive filled with leaves (a 
cloth first covering the frames) is almost in- 
dispensable for out-door wintering; but in 
a warm repository, they are all superfluous. 
All that is necessary is to raise or slip the 
lid of the hive a little to one side and let the 
moisture from the bees, which arises in the 
form of vapor, escape, otherwise it will con- 
dence into drops of water and damage the 
combs and endanger the lives of the bees. 

4.—It was once stated by the late Samuel 
Wagner (if my memory serves me right) 
that bees grow no older when in healthy 
confinement. I am not inclined to be skep- 
tical on this point; but it is apparent to all 
that bees that have lived out two-thirds of 
their time before they go into winter con- 
finement will die in early spring before a 
sufficient number of young bees to generate 
heat and take charge of the hive are hatch- 
ed. So bees, queen and all, become discour- 
aged and decamp—a suicidal act, but with 
them preferable to a ltngering death in their 
once happy home. 





| dicate swarming, giving both 





Where honey ‘eae is good the latter 
part of Aug. and first part of Sept. this mat- 
ter always regulates itself where the queen 
is not forestalled, and her brood nest filled 
with honey—this, however, seldom occurs 
with good young queens. Where no hone 
gathering occurs at the proper season, all 
difficulties may be overcome by stimulating 
with sugar syrup. 

During 20 years of close observation these 
things have passed under my own observa- 
tion. To winter bees successfully, especial- 
ly in shallow frames, is to be master of the 
business; yet it is easily done when correct 
ary my principles are observed. 

Last Nov. 1 put 230 standard swarms into 
my repository, and removed them to their 
summer stands the end of March, with the 
loss of 4swarms. About 100 of them were 
in 5-in. and the balance in 7 in. frames. 

Camargo, Ill. A. SALISBURY. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Prevent Increase. 


I wish to communicate the result of my 
experience on some questions that are of 
interest to all who are engaged in the busi- 
ness, and which is very frequently the sub- 
ject of inquiry from them—How to prevent 
the further increase of your colonies after 
you have obtained as muchas you deem 
advisable to have ? 

Exchange the position of your colonies 
that give indications of swarming, with 
such as are weak and need strengthening; 
selecting such as have hives resembling 
each other, as much as practicable, After 
you have made all of the weak ones strong, 
if some show the indications of swarming, 
you may, if you desire, make an artificial 
swarm out of two or more hives; or, if not, 
you can exchange places with two that in- 
abundant 
room for surplus honey, if they have it not 
already. The exchange of workers will 
demoralize them, and they will not get the 
swarming propensity again for a week or 10 
days, even if they have queen cells capped 
over. And you need have no fear of your 
queens, for strange workers will not molest 
them in their own hives, in the swarming 
season. And in a few hours they will a 
be busy at work in the surplus boxes, if the 
brood chambers are filled, which I presume 
to be the case in the last instance 1 have 
given; but in the first exchanges you make 
with the weaker colonies, they will of 
course fill the lower part of the hive first. 

I have been succesful in the management 
of my bees on the above plan. I have 
avoided all trouble with the moth millers 
by having my colonies strong. My increase 
was 100 per cent., and I never had as much 
surplus honey before. My bees all winter- 
ed well and came out in fine condition this 
spring. 

I will mention what I have adopted as an 
improvement on the frame of the Langs- 
troth hive. The top bar 1 make the usual 
thickness, % in. deep, and cut a tongue on 
the under side, with a matching plane used 
for matching siding. Before putting bees 
in the hive, melt some beeswax, and while 
hot, with a pencil brush give the tongue a 
light coating of the wax. Set your hive, 
when you have put the bees in, perfectly 
level and you will have perfectly straight 
combs every time, without any other guide 
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comb. When the frames are filled you may 
elevate the rear of the hive, but keep it 
otherwise Jevel. 

I have used eight of the above described 
frames in a box hive 12x12 in. inside, 14 in. 
deep, the frame let in arabbet, cut in the in- 
side, On 12 in. hives, % in. long, to receive 
the 3 in. end of the frame and leave %¢ in. 
for ventilation and passage for the bees 
over the frames, covered by a plain board 
top. with two cleats and screw in each of 
the two sides to hold it on. When boxes 


for surplus honey are needed this top is 
taken off and two boxes, 644 in. wide by | 


12% in. long on the outside, 644 ia. deep, are 
put on, with cover to fit 8 in. deep, resting 
on two cleats on two opposite sides, 1 in. 
from to 
the comb. The two boxes will just closely 
cover the top of the hive. This is a con- 


venient and good hive for wintering bees, | 


and making box honey. 


with black bees for many years, and always 
have straight combs on these frames. 
Sandusky, O. J.T. HoBss. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Wanted. 


A corner in the JouRNAL to thank those 
who have so kindly and frankly spoken of 
the Bingham “cut-off” or direct-draft smok- 
er. 


comparison is entirely natural and in no 


way detrimental to bee-keepers. Not every 


bee-keeper, however, has a Quinby smoker, | 


no not one in ten of the bee-keepers ever 
saw a Quinby smoker. 


The real comparison then is not with a | 
Quinby, but with the “ chip-pan or Buffalo | 
chips” accross which nine-tenths of all the | 


bee-keepers blow their fragrant breath | mostly youn 


| creased in this way from 6 colonies to 42, 


laden with fire and smoke in sweet en- 
deavor to subdue the nervous hybrids. The 
question then is, is the smoker invented 
and made by Bingham so great an improve- 
ment on the above methods as to justify its 
purchase ? 


apiary except with the most convenient 
tools, and I think I speak advisedly when I 
state that anyone using a Bingham smoker, 
even for a single hour, in his own apiary 


would never again put his nose toa “chip- | 


pan or Buffalo chips.” TT. F. BINGHAM. 
Abronia, Mich., June 12, 1877. 


= —>-- —->-<- -—— 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Black and Italian Bees. 


My experience has been somewhat differ- 

ent to that of Mr. P. Miller, as stated on 
age 90, March number of THE AMERICAN 
EE JOURNAL. 


his a few miles distant has 100 colonies of 
Italians, and that his (Mr. M’s) averaged 40 
Ibs. of surplus to the colony of blacks; 
while that of his friend was only about 25 
tbs. to the colony of Italians. 

Now let us look at both sides of this sub- 
ect. Is is not possible that Mr. M. could 
ave lived in a section of country that was 

adapted to the growth of honey-producing 





| in Lan gstroth 


| swarming to 8, all blacks, and got about 30 
| Ibs. of surplus. 
| others. 


From some cause those writing have | 


compared it with the Quinby smoker. Such | 
| raise my queens. 


| but facts. 
I could not do the work required in my | 


| is as follows: 





pane and trees of various kinds, and hay- 
ng only 50 colonies and probably there 
were not many bees besides his in that 
locality — while his friend, living a few 
miles distant, might have had a different 
Jocation for honey. I do not say it is as I 
have stated, but we will suppose a case, 
His 100 colonies of Italians placed ina lo- 
cality not so favorable as others, would not 
ather as much honey as would the blacks 


| in a plentier field. 


As Mr. M. speaks of his friend, I will say 
something about my triends and neighbors 
who keep bees. I will give names, and the 
distance they live from me. 

Last summer, Mr. Martin, living 14 mile 


| south, had 4 stands of bees, 2 in Langstroth 
of hive, a cross stick to support | 


and 2 in square box-hives; increased by 


| natural swarming to 9 stands, and got about 


25 ibs. of surplus honey. 
Mr. Myers, 1 mile north, had 4 stands of 


| blacks, all in Langstroth hives; increased 
I have used this hive very successfully 


by dividing and one natural swarm to 9, and 
got about 30 tbs. of surplus. 


Mr. Miner, 134 miles north, had 5 stands 


| of blacks; increased by natural swarming 


to 9, all in Langstroth hives, but failed to 


| get any surplus. 


Mr. Darrah, % mile west, had 4 stands, all 


hives; increased by natural 
I could mention many 


My experience is somewhat different to 
that of Mr. Miller’s. I started last spring 
with 2 colonies of Italians and 4 blacks, 
which were Italianized as soon as I could 
Then I raised queens, 
and as fast as my colonies sufficiently in- 
creased in bees, 1 took 4 frames with the 
queen and adhering bees from a strong 
colony and in this way made my increase. 
I introduced a fertile queen to the old hive. 
This I would do on a warm day, when the 
bees were working hard, so that 1 took 
bees to increase with. I in- 


with Italians, and got 125 tbs. of surplus 


ar which I think paid me, for I sold 20 
| stands } 


ast September, for $120, to one man. 
My honey was weighed. I state nothin 
I worked for increase and no 
I started with 12 colonies this 
A. OSBORN. 


honey. 

spring. : 

Appanoose Co., Iowa. 
————— +o @ 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Introducing Italian Queens. 
My method for introducing Italian queens 


First find the black queen 
and remove her, then lift a card of comb 


| half out of the hive and - it a few sharp 
c 


jerks down and up, which will cause most 
of the bees to fall to the bottom of the hive. 


| Wing off all that may be left on, and stand 


the card to one side. Lift up another card 


| and treat it in the same way, and so on till 
Mr. M. states that he has 50 colonies of | 


black or native bees, and that a friend of | 


you have all the combs out, and all the bees 
in the bottom of the hive. Now take halfa 
pint of thin honey or molasses, scented 
rather strong with peppermint or lemon, 
and with a spoon sprinkle it all over the 
bees; stir them up with the spoon so that 
all will get a taste. Then open the end of 
the yo containing the Italian queen, hold 
it low down among the bees and let her run 
out, and as she does so drop a little of the 
same honey on her back and stir her up 
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among the bees. Put the combs carefully 
in the same manner as you took them out, 
and close up the hive. If done in warm 
weather not one queen in a hundred will be 
killed by the bees; but if it is late in the 
fall and the weather is cold, it is safer to 
introduce in the old way, by caging the 
queen among the combs for 24 hours. 
Vanneck, Ont. A. C. ATTWOOD. 


- ooo 


Wintering on Summer Stands. 
READ BEFORE THE MICH. CONVENTION. 


I will here briefly give my present man- 
ner of wintering, with its results, and the 
circumstances and causes that have led to 
its adoption. : 

I have never had either a cellar or out- 
door building, in which to winter bees, that 
I considered to be in every respect suitable 
for that purpose, neither do I now think 
that wintering them in any such repository, 
no matter how suitable it may be, Is equal, 
all things considered, to wintering them on 
their summer stands, by setting the hive in 
a larger box and packing the space all 
around and above them with dry wheat 
chaff. 

When what is now known as the bee- 
disease, the bee malady, or spring dwindl- 
ing, first made its appearance some 7 or 8 
years since, devastating as it did in some 
eases, large apiaries; others as well as my- 
self were led to devise some more success- 
ful way of wintering than any we had pre- 
viously adopted. 7 i 

In the autumn of 1871, I had 50 colonies, 5 
of them were in hives with the brood 
department about 18 in. long, 16 in. high, 8 
in. wide, with a space designed for boxes 
on each side, the size of the breeding de- 
partment, except that it was only in. 
wide. This space, and also about 4 in. 
above the frames was packed snugly with 
dry chaff. None of them were lost during 
the following winter and spring, although 3 
of them were reduced to quite small 
colonies; with one of the 3 queeuless. A 
few of the remaining 45 colonies were left 
on their summer stands, but a jarge propor- 
tion of them were wintered in my granary. 
They were set on the floor, the cover taken 
off, a cloth spread on the frames, and the 
spaces between the hives filled with dry 
sawdust, and also 2 or 3 in. of sawdust 
spread over the whole mass of hives, leav- 
ing only a small hole directly over each 
hive and kept open with a tube for ventila- 
tion. Most of them came through the win- 
ter in apparent good order, but dwindled 
away very fast after they were set out in 
the spring; sothat by June Ist they were 
reduced from 50 to 14 or 15 colonies, with 
perhaps bees enough in them all for 7 or 8 
good strong stocks. ' f ; 

I commenced the following winter with 
50 colonies, 15 of them inside box hives, 

acked with chaff, the same as the 5 were 
the previous year. The remaining 35 I at- 
tempted to winter in various other ways, 
which I will not now enumerate. In May, 
1873, they were again reduced from 50 to 15 
colonies, with 11 of them in chaff-packed 
hives. Four of them were strong colonies, 
the others were more or less reduced from 
strong stocks down to a mere handful. Phe 
heavy loss sustained during the two succes- 
sive winters above named, taken in connec- 





tion with the fact that for several preceding 
years 1 have obtained but little surplus 
oney, was certainly rather discouraging, 
even to an old bee-keeper. And I frankly 
acknowledge that if I could at that time 
have sold everything I had belonging to the 


| apiary at a reasonable price, I should have 


sold out with the intention of forever aban- 
doning the business. 


Lhave frequently been asked why I sto 
ped writing for the press about this time. Te 
such an experience in wintering is not eal- 
culated to make one who has for years been 
teaching others how to winter successfully, 
haul in his colors and lower his == at 
least half-mast, he must have more “cheek” 
than I can command. Instead of trying to 
teach others, I was so ashamed, mortified, 
and chagrined at my failures that I felt 
more like crawling into a hole out of sight, 
and then drawing the hole in after me. 
However, the Sey small loss of 
bees in the chaff-packed hives gave me 
some confidence to hope for better results in 
future, and that together with the encour- 
agement “worked up” by visiting and try- 
ing to cheer friend Butler, who at this time 
was meeting with similar losses, induced 
me to give them one more trial, and as the 
sequel will show, with general success. 


My 15 colonies, in the spring of 1873, were 
again increased that year to 50, and I ob- 
tained from them 1,806 lbs. of extracted 
gy besides what was used in the family. 
The voy | was sold for over $300; had an 
increase (by using the old combs) of 2 
stocks and a cash income of over $20 from 
each colony wintered. This year (1872) I 
bought dry-goods boxes in which to winter 
nearly all my bees, at a cost of 50c. each. 
Some of them would hold 1, 2, and 4 hives 
each, and leave a space of 3 in. or more on 
all sides between the hive and box, and also 
over the top of the hive to fill with chaff. 
There were no covers to these boxes; an 
entrance or passage for the bees was made 
in one side, at the bottom of the box, just 


| above the bottom board, to correspond with 


that in the hive. A passage was kept open 
between them by placing two strips of 
board 3 in. long and 1 in. thick,in the bot- 
tom of the box, one of them on each side of 
the entrance, and a piece of board 3 in. 
wide was then laid across these two strips. 
The hive was set in the box, the cover taken 
otf, a piece of cloth larger than the top of 
the hive was spread on the frames, covering 
the whole of the top of the hive, and all the 
space around and over it was filled with 7 
chaff. To keep it dry it was covered with 
marsh-hay fastened on with twine. I lost 
no bees prepared as above during the fol- 
lowing winter. 

I was so well pleased with the chaff-pack- 
ing as to make in the summer of 1874 some 
30 or 40 boxes with tight-board covers ex- 
pressly for that purpose, each one to con- 
tain but one hive. The winter of 1874-5 
was perhaps the most severe on bees that 
was ever experienced by the great mass of 
bee-keepers in the Northern States. It was 
one that was well calculated to thoroughly 
test this chaff arrangement. If I remember 
rightly,I had that winter about 60 hives 
protected with chaff. 1 lost 4 of them; the 
4 lost were buried under a snow drift, 8 ft. 
deep, for more than 2 months. The snow 
had melted around them; the boxes, chaff, 
and hives were wet, and the combs wet 
and mouldy. 
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The next winter (1875-6) out of 60 colonies 
so prepared, I lost none. During the winter 
just passed I had 70 colonies snugly packed 
in these boxes; all were alive and to all ap- 


pearance in first-rate condition on Feb. 20; | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


while out of 70 colonies (40 of them in | 


an apiary 3 miles from home) that I have 
attempted to winter with only partial pro- 
tection, I lost 9. 

I will give a few reasons in addition to 
the saving of stocks, why I think wintering 
bees packed in chaff is preferable to hous- 
ing them. 

lst. In case of necessity, smaller swarms 
ean be safely wintered. 

2d. The work can be done as soon as the 
honey season is past, and with small stocks 
as early as Aug. 

3d. It can be done at odd hours when it 
will not interfere with other business. 

4th. The yore revents the yo of 
any scent of honey from the packed hives 





jessamine. I shall expect plenty from corn 
during the next 30 days. 

Tell friend Mahin, of Indiana, that 1 be- 
lieve I can tell as well whether corn fields 
give honey here as he can. It hardly looks 
well for him away up there to tell me what 
my bees are doing at my home here. 

rou ask about McConnell of New Or- 
leans. Well, that is not an easy question to 
answer. A yearand ahalf ago he told a 
friend and me that he knew more about 
bees than any man in America. After look- 
ing around a short time I soon discovered 
that one of us knew very little about them. 
I soon left. You have all of one side of his 
great discovery. Now,I don’t like to say 
too much, but one or two things I must say. 
As regards the time that the empty frame 


was put in, I doubt not that the bees built 


| the frame full of comb in one night; that 


to attract bees from other colonies, hence if | 


all are so packed, robbing is effectually pre- 
vented in the bee yard. 

5th. The bees have an opportunity to fly 
at any time during the winter when the 
weather will permit, an advantage which 
we think no one will dispute. 

6th. There is no carrying of heavy hives 
filled with honey to and from the bee- 
house. 

7th. During the cold weather in April and 


| material which he fed them. 


the queen filled it with eggs the next day; 
and that the bees began to hatch on the 

day. But then comes the point. The 
combs which he claims built on said nights 
he also claims were built from or out of the 
The combs 
themselves ({ took sample of one) are exact- 
ly of the same quality and condition as the 


| combs built by scales from the fattened 


early May, these packed hives will be much | 


warmer than those outside. The bees will 
spread over more surface of comb, a larger 
amount of brood will be found ti 

the colony will increase in size, build up to 
afull one much faster and sooner than it 
could possibly be made to do (if kept at this 
time on its summer stand without protec- 
tion) by any known process whatever, ex- 


here, and | 


bee’s breast, and if melted would produce 
ordinary wax. Now if he can prove that 
the bees made the wax from the food and 
not from scales from the breast, then he has 
something to boast of, but positive proof 
only will convince any intelligent bee man. 

I know that from March 14 until April 9, 
the honey flow or yield was very good in 
his section as well as mine. I have had 


| two full frames of comb builtin one night 


cept it be by the addition to it of bees and | 


brood taken from other hives. This posi- 
tive assertion I broadly make without fear 
of successful contradiction. 


8th. After the bees are prepared for win- | 


ter they need no more care till the following 


May or June, leaving the apiarist at liberty | 


to attend to other business, or if he chooses, 
to be gone from home for 7 months. This 


of course is only when good stocks with | 


plenty of stores are selected for bi same 

The cost of these boxes is considered by 
some who have not used them, an objection 
to their use. A box can be made of sound, 
dressed, pine lumber, with a good bottom 
and tight board roof, large enough for one 
hive, at a cost of less than $1; 1 think for 
about 75 or 80c., while the increased profits 
from the larger swarms when wintered in 
these boxes will much more than pay their 
cost the first year. Or dry-goods boxes 
large epongh for 4 hives each, with good 
shingle roofs made for them, that will cost, 
all ready for use, about 30c. a hive. 

J. H. TOWNLEY. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Notes from Louisiana. 


I commenced to take honey on June 12th. 
‘The weather changed on Aprtl 11th, and 
was cold and dry until May 21; hot weather 
then set in, and we had no rain from April 
13th till June 9th. During that time bees 
lost all_ they had gathered since April 1st. 
Since June 10th bees have done finely on 
tallow tree, swamp gallwood, and swamp 





in this State, and it is not unusual to see a 
frame of comb built and filled with honey 
or eggs in 36 hours, ina good colony. His 
bees were then in a condition to accomplish 
just such a thing. Had it been done in a 
time of scarcity then it would he worthy of 
serious attention. 

He was offered 5 cts. per frame for 10,000 
combs by.Perrine. I offered the same for 
5000 more. He now offers to guarantee that 
he can build them for one cent per frame, 
yet he has not accepted either of our offers. 


Now I don’t see any mystery about it; 
knowing the conditions, the results are not 
unusual. The comb built is of pure wax, 
but 1 must have the proof that they build it 
from anything but wax secretions. 


I have fed bees ona mixture when they 
were not gathering a drop of honey, and had 


fine comb built. 1 obtained a part of th 
plan from Mitchell, as published in Glean- 
ings not long since, but his plan was suc- 
cessful only when fed just after a good 
yield of honey. It has been tried by me 
only once in this State, and it did finely. I 
will give it a fair trial _in Aug. and Sept. 
While in Pennsylvania, I had 7 frames, 12x 
12, filled in 13 days. They did not begin to 
build until the 4th or 5th day. The food 
cost 65 cts.; had I continued longer the cost 
er comb would have been less. Anything 
hat will fatten bees, will cause them to 
build comb. Let Mr. McConnell prove that 
it can be built for one cent per frame, and 
his fortune is made. ¥ 
Mr. Heddon need not fear of over-stock- 
ing the market with honey this year. Cali- 
fornia has failed; the South has failed, so 
the Northwest has to supply all the demand 
of the continent. W. B. Rusu. 


New Orleans, La. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A New Hiving Apparatus. 


interesting to some to give a description of 
it in the JOURNAL. ? 

Quite a number of enquirers say, “ Why 
don’t you describe it in the JOURNAL ?” 
Some of the best pt are testing it 
this season, and you will hear from them in 
due time. 
in good faith. 1 do not expect that any one 
has tested it before this season but myself. 
It was patented on May 8th. , ° 

DEscCRIPTION. — First, a casing which 
hangs on pivots, resting on a frame; in fact 
the casing constitutes the queen yard, run 
back so as to make a platform for two hives 
to rest upon. The hive containing the bees 
about to swarm is placed on this platform 
behind the pivots; the empty one before 


} 


| ever get out, if properly clipped. I clip one 
| wing only, and about half off. 


| seribed above. 


I have shipped a few with two steps, so 


Being something new, perhaps it will be | arranged that when the casing tips, the step 


to the hive where the bees swarmed out of 
is raised; but in this case the bees must 
— up another step, and in addition a 

earer must be used, so I prefer the one de- 
Will some one that has re- 


| ceived one of the latter please report ? 


What I offer in my circular is | 


| or 3in. wide. 


| oiled. 


(that is, where one hive sets behind the | 
other). I am _ manufacturing some where | 
the hives set side by side in this case; two- | 


thirds of the hives are behind the pivots. 
An inclined step comes up into the empty 
hive through which the bees enter; araised 
strip is placed between the two hives, in 
which isa door; a wire is fastened to this 
door which runs down through the casing 
and is fastened to the frame below. When 
the hives are placed side by side, the raised 


| rf, 


New Berlin, Pa. R. B. OLpt. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, I have 
used tin with success. Let the strips be 24¢ 
i What is over 2 in. bend at 
Let this extend inward, if 
Oo queen will ever be able to get 
around this bended edge. R. B. O. 


right angles. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Sending Bees by Mail. 


1 am sorry that the subject of sending 
ueens by mail has been stirred up again. 
hose who will examine the back numbers 


| of the JoURNAL will find that I have been 


through the mill once. The whole trouble 


| was brought about in the first place by some 


unexperienced person putting new honey 


| comb in the cages instead of using a sponge 


| to hold the fo 


piece runs from front to rear, and visa | 
versa. I get up these two forms to accomo- | 


date the different kinds of hives. Under 
the hive containing the bees is a hole lined 
with tin. The best plan to make this open- 
ing is to put a mica door in it, so arranged 
that bees can pass out but not return. But 
if the tin will answer it is less expense and 
trouble to make. In front of the queen 
yard is an extension of some kind upon 
which to place weights to balance the hives. 
Where the hives are side by side, a spring is 
necessary at the back, under the casing, 
fastened to the frame. : 

OPERATION.—When the hives are put up 
close against the raised strip (where the 
entrances do not fit, corresponding ones 
must be made in the hives) the bees work 
through this strip (in which is the door as 
before stated) into the empty hive, down 
the inclined step and out of the queen yard. 
The weights must be so arranged that the 
back part is the heaviest by a few pounds; 
if this part becomes lighter, the casing tips 
up to the front, the door is closed and the 
queen stays in the yard. When the bees 
return they will enter the same entrance in- 
to the new hive, where they will cluster 
and go to work. 

But how, if the bees are not all out when 
the casing tips, will they pass out through 
the tin tube or mica door (as the case may 
be)? Incase the hives are placed side by 
side, the spring under the baek part pre- 
vents the casing from tipping back when 
the bees return; but in the other case it is 


ego ago, but this dignitar 
1 


during transit. Of course 
it would run out and daub the mail. I don’t 
know whether the same official runs the 
bee part of the mail now who did several 
threatened if 


e was troubled again with bee matters to 


| make an effort to have them excluded from 


| the mails. 


I don’t think that the P.M. 


| General understood much about it, and 


| cared less. 


| are now put up. 


care There certainly can be no ob- 
jection to sending them in the mails as they 
They will not daub the 


| mails any more than so many newspapers. 

| Itis useless for any one man to undertake 

| todo anything about it unless he be a Con- 

pom, and he cannot do much unless 
) 


| tricts in Congress. 


e be in accord with the administration. 
Apply to the men who represent our dis- 
Make such a howl as 
will make them glad to revoke the order. 


| Go to work with a will and fight and some- 
| thing can be accomplished. 


| and did not work in vain. 


We had a dog law here in our State that 
did not amount to anything. I made an ef- 
fort to have a more stringent one enacted; 
We now have a 
much more stingent one, but not just what 
we need. 

By the way friend Newman, lest some of 


| your readers might consider me slightly in- 
| Sane on the dog question, I will explain 
| why I sent that short article on dogs, a few 


months since. 
One ago on the 30th of May last, I 
lost a little 12-year old daughter by hydro- 


| phobia. She was bitten by what is called a 


not necessary, because the empty hive isin | 


front of the pivots. It might be possible 
that in some cases the bees in returnin 

would so crowd in the casing that some,anc 
possibly the queen, would get up through 
the tin tube. If any such cases are —— 
ed I will dispense with the tube and use 
only the mica door. The queen will get out 
of the yard; I saw her crawl out. Put a 
little sewing-machine oil on cotton and rub 
the underside of the glass (perhaps tin 
will do as well if oiled), and no queen will 


white spitz dog, belonging to a neighbor, 3 
months previous to her death. The dog 


| Was not rabid at the time it inflicted the 


! 


| 
| 
| 


wound. I killed it within 12 hours after it 
bit my child. Now, as friend Newman 
says, I am after the dogs, and intend to use 
all honorable and legal means for their ex- 
termination. : 
Many thanks to friend R. Miller for his 
recipe for the bite of a mad dog. 1 think I 
have seen that before. I intend to send it 
to the papers and have it circulated as 
much as possible. Thirteen persons have 
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died of hydrophobia since May 9, 1876, in 
this State alone. Two have died in a town 
not over 12 miles from Wenham, since last 
April; and there are upwards of 100 persons 
in Mass. who have been bitten by rabid 
dogs, and who are fearing death by the 
above disease. H. ALLEY. 
SS > <> +--+ oO --C—t— 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Introducing Queens. 


Why is the introduction of queens so suc- 
cessful in spring and early summer, and so 
difficult later in the season? I have spent 
many hours thinking over this sublest, 
without finding a plausible answer. 

At first I thought that bees, being more 

cross late in the season than earlier; the 
difficulty arose from their unamiable dispo- 
sition. But now I have all pure bees; most 
of them can be handled late in the season 
without being the least aroused; yet I have 
had queens killed in Oct. by the most peace- 
able of them; while the bees of colonies 
more difficult to handle accepted the new 
queen readily. 
_ Thenl gy that, some robbers hav- 
ing crept into the hive, the bees had mis- 
taken my queen for arobber. No doubt the 
a of a colony is often prejudicial to 
the safe introduction of queens; but we 
have had queens killed when not a robber 
had entered the hive. So till lately I was 
at a loss to find the true cause of this diffi- 
culty; yet, step by step, I arrived at a con- 
clusion which gives me hopes that I have 
at last found the true cause of this case, and 
the means of avoiding it. Indeed, these 
means are not yet sanctioned by experi- 
ence; but I will try, and 1 beg some of my 
friends to try for themselves and report. 

Late in Oct., my son and I were lookin 
for a queen. We had visited every com 
without finding her. Then, as we resolved 
to replace her, we began anew our search, 
putting every comb, as soon as visited, in 
an empty hive for this purpose. All the 
combs had been searched in vain, when my 
son saw in a corner of the hive, on the bot- 
tom board, a small ball of bees; the queen 
was in the inside of it, a prisoner. 

Naturally, the question came to my mind, 
“Why did the bees imprison their own 

ueen?” It wasacold day; we had very 
ew bees flying, and h not noticed a 
single robber around us. Certainly the 
queen was not imprisoned before our open- 
ing her hive. As we had not been able to 
find her on the combs, she must have drop- 
no off when we took them out. A bee on 
he bottom, probably one ot the guards, was 
astonished to find a queen so far from the 
place where voy | are accustomed to dwell, 
and, mistaking her for a strange queen, 
climbed on her back; a few other workers 
caught the same Idea, and soon formed the 
ball,in which she was imprisoned. 

Now, how many valuable queens have 
been killed by such accident, who can say? 
The lesson that we can draw from such ac- 
cidents is that it is not always safe to visit 
the bees late in the season. 

But to my subject. In the Jan. number 
of the Bee World, Mr. Mahin narrates that, 
having to introduce several queens, he took 
away those to be replaced and put every 
queen to be introduced in place of the —_ 
pe one, on the same spot of the comb. 

ive queens were thus introduced, not one 
was killed. 


One of them having been put 





on the other side of the comb, was im- 
*prisoned by the bees; another, who run 
around the comb on which she had been 
placed, was also imprisoned; but both were 
released after some time and soceune 

Now if we bring together both these re- 
marks—first, that a queen of a colony can 
be mistaken for a stranger by her own bees 
if she drops accidently from the brood; and 
secondly, that a strange queen can be mis- 
taken as their own by the bees, if she is put 
where their queen was before suppression— 
we arrive at the conclusion that the bees 
will be more ready to accept an alion 
queen if, when she is put caged in the hive, 
her cage is near or directly upon the brood. 

In early summer the brood is very abun- 
dant in the hives; it is spread everywhere; 
the bees are accustomed to see their queen 
going in all parts of the hive, hunting for 
empty cells. Then the yee of 
queens is easy; but in Oct. there is little 
brood in the hive, only a small part of a few 
combs contain it. These combs have their 
upper part filled with honey. The hive is 
cold, but around the brood,where the queen 
used to dwell and lay. If we put ina hive 
in such circumstances a caged queen, and if 
the cage is not placed directly upon the 
brood, the bees are not well disposed to ac- 
cept her on account of her distance from 
the brood. She is held as a stranger by the 
bees, who do not yet know that their queen 
is missing, and queen cells are started by 
the bees, who having hunted for her around 
the brood were unable to find her. — ; 

If my theory is true, we can easily avoid 
all losses of queens while introducing, by 
the precaution of lowering the cages so that 
they touch the brood. : 

In the Feb. number, Mr. Alley writes 
about his method of introducing queens by 
drumming out the bees. I have tried this 
method several times on box hives of my 
neighbors; but with only partial success. 
A queen is never safe by this method, when 
honey is scarce; for you cannot prevent 
strange bees from joining those drummed. 

If Mr. Alley had to introduce imported 

ueens at the moment of their arrival, when 
they have the smell of rotten or dysenteric 
bees, he would not be so positive in his as- 
sertions. Cu. DADANT. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


An Explanation. 


In answer to friend Alley, who refers to 
mein the June number as “a prominent 
bee-raiser of Ohio,’ and quotes Novice as 
stating that I never raised queens on Kel- 
ley’s Island, please let me say that for two 
summers I spent my entire time on that 
Island, raising queens. This can be proved 
by many witnesses. Friend Alley cannot 
produce a single word from my pen advis- 
ing him to get queens of me. e wrote me 
for 3 untes queens, which I sent. Ina 
few days he sent me two queens in his own 
cages, claiming that they were the ones I 
sent. Why, then, were they not returned 
in my cages ? ; 

I will make this proposition: I will send 
a tested queen to the editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, if he will do the same, 
and he shall report in the JoURNAL which 
produces the best bees. It is my motto to 
raise pure Italians, but if friend Alley has 
better bees than mine, I want some of his 
stock. A. BENEDICT. 
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Our Letter Box. 





Manitowoc Co., Wis., June 11, 1877.— 
“‘Bees have not done much yet,as the 
weather is cold. Many have died in this 
vicinity.” FRED CLAUSSEN. 


Woodbury Co., Iowa, June 14, 1877.— 
“Bees are doing poorly, this spring; cold 
and wet weather the cause.” 

B. P. YEOMANS. 


Chillicothe, Mo., June 15, 1877.—“ I flatter 
myself I have the nicest apiary in this 
country. I really don’t think have a 
crooked or irregular comb in 40 full stocks.” 

J. W. GREENE. 


Cincinnati, O., June 5, 1877.—*The honey 
season has begun to open, and the prospect 
never was better, if we may judge by the 
abundance of white clover covering the 
commons.” F. MuTHa. 


Wabash Co., Ind., June 6, 1877.—* My 
bees are doing finely. Just had a nice rain, 
which will cause the honey to flow in abun- 
dance, from the white clover that now 
covers the ground everywhere.” 

J. H. WASHBURN. 


Garden Plain, Iil., June 14, 1877.—“‘I have 
aswarm of bees on the scales that was 15 
ibs. heavier this morning at 6 o’clock than 
at the same time yesterday. I was not at 


home in the evening to test it before there | their queens. 


was any evaporation.” R. R. MuRpPuHy. 
Waterloo, La., June 9, 1877.—* Bees are 
geass honey slowly, here. 


tract yet for fear of robbers. 
gathering fast enough.” 


Mower Co., Minn., May 28, 1877.—“I put 5 
colonies into winter quarters on Nov. 7th; 
lost 4, owing to 40 days of continual freez- 
ing; the bees could not get at their honey; 
they starved with plenty of honey in the 
hives. Gave the remaining swarm a good 
fly in Feb.; another in March; it is doing 
well now. I bought 3 more of I. Ingmund- 
son, and one from Ch. Dadant. All are 
doing finely. The bees I bought of Mr. 
Dadant proved to be not perfectly pure. 
They were well-marked, but not as fine as 
my others. I notified him, and within ten 
days he sent mea beautiful =, by ex- 
press, to replace the other; tested and war- 
ranted pure, without further charge. This 
is honorable and _ ht dealing, which 
should be encouraged. e will hear from 
me again, should I have the misfortune to 
loose any of my bees.” C. F. GREENING. 


Bees are not 
L. LINDSLY, Jr. 


San Bernardino Co., Cal., June 8, 1877.— 
“The Bingham smoker is received. I am 
much pleased with it; it is one of the best 
things in the way of a smoker I ever saw. 
I cheerfully recommend it to all apiarists. 
Would like it better if the tube was a little 
larger.” Wm. G. BAILEY. 


{Friend Bingham now makes a larger 
tube—price $2.00. We can send you one, if 
desired.—ED.] 





It is very | 
ry. The last rain we had was on April 28. | 
My hives are full of honey, but I cannot ex- | 








| for a while, by the floods.” 


San Bernardino Co., Cal., June 7, 1877.— 
“Through Feb. and March my bees did ex- 
ceedingly well, building comb fast; April 
and May was wet and cold, giving us three 
old-fashioned Eastern thunder storms, ac- 
companied by hail and rain. Our bees are 
now very strong in numbers, many of them 
being built up to 3 stories in Langstroth 12 
frames. We are looking fora good yield of 
honey.” G. B. WALLACE. 


Winnebago Co., Il., May 30, 1877.—* My 
bees have done well. Last summer I got 
125 lbs. of box honey from several of m 
hives, besides what I extracted from each 
of them. I put 60 colonies into my bee- 
house in the fall; I lost none, nor have I 
lost one in 6 years. They had plenty of 
brood and drones when I took them out on 
April 1st. I have kept bees for over 30 

ears but do not think I would consent to 

eep them without THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. I wish it abundant success.” 


JoHN H. HopGKIns. 


Onondaga Co., N. Y., June 11, 1877.—*I 
have kept bees more or less for about 30 
years, usually with good success, winterin 
in my cellar. To save labor, last fall, 
tried wintering out-doors. I packed most 
of them in straw, underneath and all 
around, —-. front, and the caps I filled 
with straw. he snow came on deep, and 
the hives drifted under to the depth of 4 ft; 
there being no frost in the ground, the 
became very damp, but wintered through 
with the exception of 3 or 4, which had lost 
About March 25, I set them 
out heavy in honey and strong in bees. 
They began to dwindle; what did not die 
in their hives would swarm out and unite 
with other swarms, leaving plenty of honey 
clean combs, and some of them a good 
queen. After they commenced, thé swarm- 


| ing seemed to be contagious, 3 swarms com- 


ing out in about 15 minutes—not a very 
good way of uniting swarms. And now the 
result is out of 61 or 62 swarms I have but 
21 which are doing well, although some of 
them are quite late in getting to work. Al- 
though this would properly come under the 
head of ‘‘blasted hopes,” I do not ye 
to quit the business. re Pat cent. of the 
bees in this locality are dead.” 


EpwIn S. EDWARDS. 


St. George, Kan., June 10, 1877.—‘‘ It has 
been wet here for a month. The Kansas 
river is now full to the banks, and 43¢ in. 
of rain fell last night and it is still raining. 
The valley will soon be overflown for the 
first time since 1844, when steamboats could 
have run where Manhatten, North Topeka, 
and many small cities now stand. The 

rospect is terrible, but we hope for the 
Cost. My farm was visited by a terrible 
hail storm on the 2d, which destroyed about 
$1,000 worth of fruit, buckwheat, and other 
—- so my bees have to live on sugar 

or the present. My river-bottom farm I 
fear will be submerged with 500 bu. of corn 
in the crib, and this is the fate of hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of farmers. My 
home farm is on the 2@ bottom, 50 ft. or 
more, above the river bottom. I hasten this 
letter as communication will be suspended 


JACOB EMMONS. 
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Grant Co., Wis., June 19, 1877.—‘‘The 
Bingham smoker you sent me is received, 
and I am very much pleased with it. My 
bees are doing splendidly; everything 
promises a good honey crop. The _ bass- 
wood trees are completely covered with 
blossom, and the bees are peaping a rich 
harvest from them.” J. M. GILuis. 


Hadley, Ill., June 19, 1877.—‘*We are hav- 
ing plenty of rain—too much for my ; 
sold down to 125 swarms; they are in fine 
condition. Some of them are working in 
boxes. I would say to friend Alley that 
my bees do not raise drones in winter. The 
queens he sent me raised drones last fall, 
and I consider he imposed upon me by 
sending such inferior queens. I do not 
think they had ever mated. All I ask is 
fair treatment. 1 will send the queen, as 1 
said before, if he writes to me. Our fields 
are white with clover, all we want is sun 
shine.” FRANK SEARLES. 


San Diego Co., Cal., June 1, 1877.—“* Our 
honey crop will be nearly a failure this 
year, on account of a lack of rain till too 
ite for honey-producing flowers. I do not 
think that there will be a car-load_shipped 
East this season from San Diego. I planted 
mignonnette last spring but the drouth has 
rendered it nearly useless. It is a good 

lant for bees, in usual seasons. . White and 

Jue sages are now coming into bloom. I 
am trying another plant, for a dry season, 
and so far it has done well. All we need 
here in San Diego to make plenty of a | 
is to have wet winters and summer dews. 
send you a few seeds of the Australian 
flowering peas, which bring the humming 


birds to your door if planted there.” 
SAMUEL MARSHALL. 


[Our daughter has planted them under the | 
dining-room windows, and we shall soon | 
see their beauty and smell their fragrance. 
Accept our thanks.—ED.] 


NEWMAN: I received a nice yellow 
from you asa premium for a list o 
scribers. 


ueen 
sub- 
1 am well pleased with her. I 


would say to others that if they will try to | 
get up a club, I am sure they will get what | 


you promise them, and thereby extend the 
circulation of the JOURNAL, and_ benefit 


themselves and their fellowmen. My bees | 


are doing tolerably well. I went into win- 
ter quarters last fall with 86 colonies, and 
came out this spring with 87. Strange but 
true! 
every one of my colonies were in good con- 


dition with plenty of honey and pollen; and | 


I left them on their summer stands. without 
protection. 


apiary. I took out some combs of honey 
and put them up in the bush where they 
were settling and they soon clustered on 
them; l a them home and gave 
them plenty of honey, their queen was with 
them. They are now breediny and getting 
strong. My bees are all getting along very 
well, they are getting strong but not gather- 
ing much honey yet. They have gathered 
a little and made some new comb, and I 
have had some new swarms. I use the 
Langstroth hive, 20 frames. I made 25 
hives with 24 frames, last winter, to try 


pets. I | 





| the cause of the trouble. 


| Sittin 
Cedar Co., Mo., June 6, 1877.—“FRIEND | 


I took particular care last fall that | 


On Jan. 3ist, a colony had | 
starved out in the woods (or come from 
some of the neighbors) and came near my | 





them. Iam an enthusiastic in bee-keeping. 
I think it the greatest treat to get to wor 
with them. I think everyone should keep 
a few bees; there are plenty of sweets for 
all if they would but have the bees gather 
them at the right time. If any one expects 
to make it a business they must study the 
science, in order to make it a success.” 
J. F. LYNN. 


Montgomery Co., Ind., June 21, 1877.—“We 
have had a good honey season for about four 
weeks. The poplar has been very good, fur- 
nishing honey in great abundance. Linn, or 
basswood, will soon bein bloom, and if the 
weather continues fine we will have a good 
flow of honey for some time to come. White 
clover is abundant. I have made several ef- 
forts to find honeyin the clover bloom, but 
have not succeeded in finding any yet; it 
may be that I don’t get hold of the right blos- 
soms, or my investigations are insufficient. I 
wrote you last spring that the winter had 
nearly destroyed my apiary, which was the 
case, but you had better believe I am recruit- 
ing the thinned ranks with a‘whoop.’ I have 
got nearly all the combs filled.” 

ISAAC SHARP. 


Iron Co., Mo., May 6,1877.—“‘Mr. EpITor: 
To-day I went into the garden with a friend 
who wished to see a hive, to which I had 
lately transferred a black colony, and was 
surprised to find the alighting board cover- 
ed with the wings and abdomen of bees. It 
was so rainy and cool that the bees would 
only show themselves at the entrance, but 
there were parts of a hundred bodies strewn 
over the front of the hive. The abundant 
dropping indicated that a bird had perched 
on the stand in front of the hive. I knew 
I brushed off the 
boards, but soon afterwards found that 
more had been killed; so I laid for the de- 

radator with a double-barreled shot-gun. 

had not long to wait, but was surprised to 
find, instead of a bee-martin, a bird that I 
have seen nowhere described as guilty of 
such tricks, and so watched his maneuvres. 
on the stand in front of the hive it 


would stick its bill into the entrance and 


| snap every worker that showed itself, and 


then hopped a few feet off to eat it, and 
return at once for another. I found the 
head and body of a bee in its mouth; crop 
it had none, but its gizzard contained no- 
thing but the remains of black bees. The 
children wanted the wings and tail, but as 
I am not sure of the species I enclose them. 
I thought it the female of the red cedar 
bird. Six be ago they were very numer- 
ous here, but for some reason they have 
been very scarce for 3 or 4 years, and I have 
almost forgotton the exact color and size of 
the female. This bird seemed too small 
anu too bright a yellow underneath; the 
beak was heavy and strong, measuring % 
in. by 3¢ in. broad and deep at the base, an 
resembling in color the plumage. Pass it 
around for an impudent thief. If the 
natural law of compensation holds good in 
this case, however, this bird must do a deal 
of good somewhere and somehow.” 
Won. CAM. 


| It is a hard matter to decide the species 
from the wings and tail sent. We scarcely 
think it can be the red cedar bird, or Amer- 
ican wax-wing, as it is often called. Such 
tricks are not, we think, generally charged 
to its account.—ED. ] 
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Bloomfield, Iowa, June 22, 1877.—“* When 
is the best time to plant basswood Aya 


{ Early in the spring.—ED.] 


Franklin Co., Kansas, June 19, 1877.—*I 
bought a swarm of Italian bees in June, 
1876. They swarmed twice after I got them. 
I have had 3 swarms this spring—making 6 
in all.” J. WEMMER. 


Antrim, Minn., June 18, 1877.—“ This is 
the land of the ‘festive ——— I am hap- 
py to say, however, that they seem to be 
rapidly on the decrease. his is a fine 
agricultural region, but I think rather un- 
favorable for bees—too windy on the prai- 
ries. I have no bees here, but could not do 
without the JOURNAL, and think you are 
keeping it well up with the times.” 

L. M. LINDLEY. 


“IT see in the last JoURNAL that Mr. Per- 
rine advertises comb foundation at 50c. per 


tb. Does he sell it at that price fora single | 


pound ? Please tell us in the next Jour- 
NAL.” JACOB GREENE. 


[No; he sells no smaller package than 100 
Ibs. at that price, and that only of 12x18 
size; he does not cut it to suit frames at 
that price.—ED.] 


Brown Co., Wis. June 25, 1877.—*‘ Our lit- 
tle industrious workers have had rather a 
or season thus far, in this portion of the 
tate. The winter was severe on them, but 
not so hard as the apcing. The extremes of 
cold and heat caused a falling off of about 
an average of one-third of the colonies; and 
then it has been very dry the most of spring 
and summer up to June 6th. So the bees 
have had all they could do to gather enough 
to live on thus far, and very many colonies 
that were not fed starved to death. I fed 
my bees freely and they were doing well in 
brood until June 2nd, when they got a 
severe check by the destruction of my farm 
buildings by fire, consisting of 4 large, well- 
furnished farm barns, sheds, grain house, 
hog pen, dwelling house, out-buildings, 
household effects, farm machinery, wagons, 
carriages, harness, etc., and the most of my 
apiary equipments; and it came near des- 
troying all my bees. My loss is estimated 
at from $7,000 to $8,000. Have commenced 
extracting. White clover is now in bloom 

and bids fair to afford good pasturage.”’ 

CuHas. R. CLOUGH. 


Sumter Co., Ala., June 14, 1877.—* I will 
ask a few questions concerning my bees, 
which I shall be glad to see answered in the 
next number of the JOURNAL. 

“One of my hives (No. 6) wintered in a 
fine condition, and this spring sent out two 
fine swarms which have been doing well. 
The parent hive seemed to be doing well, 
except that it would not go to work in the 
honey boxes; and I thought perhaps there 
was something wrong, and opened the hive 
and found that there was nota single eg 
or young bee in the combs. I did not loo 
for the queen, because they were busy at 
work filling up the brood chamber with 
honey. I took it for granted that she must 
be there or they would cease work. Can 
you tell me why there is no brood in the 
combs? When I first opened the hive I 








thought perhaps they had just hatched out, 
but looked again in a few days and still 
there was no brood there. 

“TI have just received my extractor and it 
works like a charm. I have some trouble 
in getting the bees off the combs when [ get 
ready to extract. Please give me your plan 
of getting rid of them. y bees are gather- 
ing honey very fast. They fill up after ex- 
tracting, in 3 or 4 days. 

“Three or four of my strongest hives 


| seem to have more bees than can work in 


them at once; they come out every day and 
cover the sides of the hive, those that are 
not in my house; and those in the house 
collect at the entrance. Can you tell me 
why? My hives are 12xl4in. inside. Do 
you think that large enough for the brood 
chamber? Do you use quilts or not on the 
top of your frames? If so, how do you keep 
worms from the top of the frames?” 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


[ Queens are liable to become impotent, 
and if that colony had one, she was evident- 
ly in that condition or there would be 
brood. 

A sharp jerk of the combs usually dis- 
places the bees; or they can be easily 
brushed off. 

Your hives are large enough; but this 
idleness is caused by too confined space 
within. Either divide them, give them 
boxes, or use the extractor to give them 
room to work. 

We do not use quilts; strong colonies will 
usually dispose of all bee enemies.—ED. ] 


California Bee-Keepers’ Meeting. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Association met at Los 
Angeles, on May 19th at 11 o’clock. A. J. 
Davidson in the chair. The secretary being 
absent, Wm. Muth-Rasmusson was chosen 


temporary secretary. A.J. Davidson read 
a letter from Prof. Harbison on the honey 
rospects for the season, when a general 

iscussion of the same ensued. . 

It was moved and adopted that the time 
pe — hereafter be at 11 A. M. instead 
of 1 P.M. 

Reports of committee appointed at the 
last meeting was received. : 

Mr. S. D. Barber, a prominent apiculturist 
of Mattoon, Ill., was introduced and ad- 
dressed the meeting in regard to the size of 
hives, when the subject was discussed by 
Mr. Butler and others. 

T. A. Garvin, E. A. Beardsley and J. M. 
Smith were admitted to membership. : 

J. E. Pleasant stated that the bee men in 
his neighborhood had issued a call for a 
meeting to be held on Saturday, the 26th 
inst., for the purpose of organizing an As- 
sociation. 

Overstocking was then discussed by Da- 
vidson and Levering. ; f 

J. W. Wilson then exhibited a specimen 
of canned peaches preserved in honey, 
which gave entire satisfaction to all who 
sampled them. ? 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 
the same place on the third Saturday in 
July, 1877. Wa. MutTH-RASMUSSEN, 

Sec’y, pro tem. 
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American Bee Bouenal, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single subscriber, one year, ee 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time... 
Three 5 * i F468 
Six iT) oe “ “ « mM. . 


All larger clubs at the same rate. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
1 month, per line, 
2 we ad 7 


each insertion ,... 
“ Pay ini 12 


3 “ 7) Aid 
6 “ “ w“ “ 7 10 ow“ 
One inch in Length of Column makes Tweive Lines. 
Special Notices, and pages next to reading 
matter, one-third more than the above rates, 
Last page of cover, double rates. 
No advertisement received;forjless than $1. 
Cash in advance for all transient advertise- 
ments. Bills of regular advertisers payable 
quarterly. We adhere strictly to our printed 
rates. 


Address all communications and remit- 
tances to THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark St., CH1caaco, Ill. 








Write names and addresses plain—giving 
County and State. 


Additions can be made to clubs at any 
time, at the same club rate. 


When changing post-office address, men- 
tion the old address as well as the new one. 


Specimen copies, canvassing outfit, 
Posters, and Illustrated Price List sent free 
upon application. 


We send the JoURNAL until an order for 
discontinuance is received at this office, and 
arrearages are all paid. 


We will give Hill’s work on “Chicken 
Cholera” (price 50 cents), to any one desir- 
ing it, as a premium for two subscribers. 


t= When you have a leisure hour or 
evening, why not drop in on a neighboring 
family and see if you cannot get a subscrib- 
er for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? 


Remittances to be sent at our risk must 


be by Post-office Order, Registered Letter, | chorus, by Charlie Baker, author of the 


Draft or ~~~ (charges prepaid). Make 
Post-office Orders and Drafts payable to 
Thomas G. Newman. 


(Gs For the convenience of bee-keepers, 
we have made arrangements to supply, at 
the lowest market prices, Imported or test- 
ed Italian Queens, full colonies, Langstroth 
or other hives, Extractors of all the makes, 
and anything required about the apiary. 


(3S" The only safe way to send money by 
mail is to get the letter registered, or pro- 
cure a money order or draft. We cannot be 
responsible for money lost, unless these 
precautions are taken. Then it is at our 
risk, and if lost we will make it good to the 
sender, but not otherwise. 


( Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Ropp’s COMMERCIAL CALCULA- 
TOR. It is in all respects what is claimed 
for it, and is a very valuable work. 





Secure a Choice Queen. 


We now renew our offer to send a choice 
tested Italian queen as a premium to any 
one will send us four subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with $8.00. This 
premium, giving a good queen for four sub- 
scribers, will pay any one for taking some 
trouble to extend the circulation of the 
JOURNAL. Premium queens will in every 
case be tested. 

® se 

(3 Queen rearing is very backward this 
year on account of the cold and wet weath- 
er of the past month. Those who have 
been ordering queens of the various breed- 
ers will therefore have to exercise a little 
patience. 


(= Mr. C. O. Perrine has just returned 
from Louisiana, and reports that recent 
rains had encouraged bee-keepers there to 
expect a tolerable honey season. He has 
500 colonies and is running wholly for in- 
crease. He enjoys the Southern climate, 
and will return again in a few weeks to 
superintend his interests there. 








A HINT TO BEGINNERS.—Those who may 
desire to read up in the literature of bee- 
keeping, are advised to obtain the first Vol- 
ume of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It 
is worth five times its price to any intend- 
ing bee-keeper. It contains a full elucida- 
tion of scientific bee-keeping, including the 
best statement extant of the celebrated 
Dzierzon theory. These articles run 
through all the numbers, and are from the 
pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. We have 
but a few copies left; price, $1.25, in cloth 
boards, postpaid. 

a ee ee ce me 

(as **Touch Me Gently, Father Time,” is 

the title of a new and beautiful song and 


famous ‘He Holds the Fort of Heaven.” 
Dealers are ordering it by the thousand. 
The whole country will soon be singing 
“Touch Me Gently, Father Time.” Any 
music dealer will mail you this beautiful 
song for 40 cents. Published by F. W. Hel- 
mick, 50 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


t~ Subscribers will please notice the 
date upen their subscription labels and see 
that they are “up with the times.” 








WARTS REMOV <D. 

A positive cure. Painless and stainless. 
Price $1. Order from Dr. Quincy A. Scott, 
278 Penn. Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., or through 
any druggist. A liberal discount to dealers. 
Circular free. 
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Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
12@13c. Extracted, choice white, 8@9c. 
Beeswax, 28@32. 


CINCINNATI. — Quotations by C. F. 
Muth. Comb honey, in small boxes, 1244@ 
15e. Extracted, 1 ib. jars, in shipping order, 
per doz., $3; per gross, $30.00. 2 tb. jars, 
per doz., $6.00; per gross, $60.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations by 
Stearns & Smith. White, in boxes and 
frames, 10@15ce. Strained honey in good de- 
mand at9@10c.; comb, 11@i24e.; beeswax, 
25@26c. Extra fine — of honey are 
——- Markets well supplied with low 
grades. 

San Francisco, June 14, 1877.—Our apiar- 
ists this month write that they will not 
make one-fourth of the honey of last year, 
on account of the extreme drought. ew 
honey is late in coming in. We expect 
some next week. Prices are unchanged.” 

STEARNS & SMITH. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal 


of 32 octavo pages, 
devoted exclusively 
to Bee-Culture,edit- 
ed by ALBERT J. 
> KIN G, containing 
J-ontributions from 
fr experienced Bee- 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 
A large space is 
devoted to begin- 
ners, giving useful information just when it 
is most needed, throughout the year. 

TERMS: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ 
Text Book, in German or English, and Maga- 
zine, one year, $1.70. 

A 64-page pamphlet (price 50 cents) contain- 
ing a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY- 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their 
natural colors, wlth prize essay of Mrs. Ellen 
S. Tupper: “Queen Rearing,” by M. Quinby 
“Instruction for Beginners,” etc. Sent FREE 
with the MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months 
for 50 cents. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Cash commissions and 
permanent employment. 


Address A. J. KING & CO., 
61 Hudson 8t., N. Y. 


British Bee Journal 
And Bee-Keepers’ Adviser. 


The only European Bee paper that requires 
no translation in America, and beyond a 
doubt the best illustrated bee journalin the 
world. Is published monthly and conducted 
by Charles Nash Abbott, Fairiawn, Southall, 
England. Annual subscription, half-a- 
guinea. 

Subscribers in the United States or Canada, 
may send their subscriptions to THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL office. The “British” and 
“American” Bee Journals sent one year, post- 
age paid on both, for $3.50. 


Pure Italian Bees & Poultry 


I will continue to rear PURE ITALIAN BEES 
and eight varieties of PURE BrRep PouULTRY, 
at prices to suit the times. e° a — for 

R. M. ARGO, 


what you want. -M 
Lowell, Garrard Co., Ky. 
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Prices Reduced for 1877. 


Improved 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Murphy’s 


. “ AAKER-Ga 
No. 1,$15; No. 2, $14; No. 8, $13.50; No. 4, $13. 


The Judges of the Centennial Exposition 
awarded the Grand Medal and Diploma to 
Murphy’s Improved Honey Extractor, at the 
Exposition at Philadelphia, 1876. 

or durability and ease in operatin , with 
the least injury to the comb, I claim it has no 
equal, 

As Ido not have capital to manufacture, 
and put in agent’s hands, I have reduced the 
price and give apiarists the benefit of agent’s 
profits. 

Caution—As there are several persons mak- 
ing an imitation of my extractor, in order to 
get the GENUINE premium machine send 

our orders direct to me, or to the office of 

[THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. and they will 
receive prompt attention. 

I have also the 


BEST HONEY KNIFE IN THE MARKET, 
for uncapping either smooth or uneven,comb. 
Address R. R. MURPHY, 
a. or Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., IL. 


r, 
Office of The American Bee Journal, Chicago. 


PRINTING 


FOR BEE-KEEPERS ! 


1,000 Finely-printed Billheads, State- 
ments, or Noteheads, for $3.50; 500 for $2.25. 
1,000 Cards for $3; 500 for $2. 1,000 Envelopes 
(blue or white) for $3; 500 for $2. 

Cuts of Queens, Hives, Chickens, etc., in- 
serted free. Please state what cuts are re- 
— Letterheads, Circulars, ete. Send 

oney Order or Registered Letter. 

Address 





W. C. HARRING, 
Room 6, 182 Clark St., Chicago. 





